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MOORHOUSE |. X. MILLAR, S.J. 
1886-1956 


THE DEATH OF THE Reverend Moorhouse I. X. Millar, S.J., on 
November 14, 1956, brought to a close an association with Fordham 
University which spanned more than thirty-three years. As scholar, 


teacher, friend and colleague he had become to those privileged to 
study under him as much of what Rose Hill means as the beautiful 
lantern cupola of the College Church. To hundreds of Fordham’s 
graduate students, whether or not they formally studied under him, 
Father Millar came to represent a unique aspect of Christian culture 
at its apogee: the lifelong effort of a truly learned scholar, teacher 
and writer to “restore all things in Christ” in the fields of history, 
politics and the social sciences generally. 

Every once in a while a scholar passes away whose contributions 
to his students and to the life of learning exceed, in indefinable ways, 
the sum total of the courses he taught, the books and articles he wrote, 
the dissertations he directed and the meetings he attended. Of such 
a breed was Father Millar. 

He exuded a love of Christian learning. He was like a human 
sponge so saturated with true knowledge and original insights that 
every time you spoke with him, however casually, some of it rubbed 
off on you. You felt, perhaps for the first time in your life, that you 
had finally tuned in on what you had so often seen described, in life- 
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less print, as “the great Christian tradition.” Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, 
the New Testament, Lactantius, Augustine, Hincmar of Rheims, 
Thomas Aquinas began to warm you as living souls, helping you to 
make your way through labyrinths of ideas about the meaning of 
man, of his life on this earth, of his creation by, and his tortuous 
journeying back to, his Maker, God our Lord. 

And yet Father Millar carried his wealth of Christian erudition 
as lightly as did David his simple slingshot. Nobody was ever easier 
to talk to. Nobody ever listened with such single-eyed attention. 
Nobody could so readily, during a stroll around Edwards Parade, 
move so gracefully from a truly charming description of his mother’s 
Siamese cat to an explanation of how he came to offer his graduate 
seminar on Corporate Human Personality. 

Although his dearest friend could not claim that he held his classes 
spellbound as a lecturer, or that he produced profound articles for 
THoucHT and other reviews which made easy reading, in conversa- 
tion he was a genius. There his literary culture, his aptitude, bred 
perhaps of his Scottish ancestry and his French Jesuit secondary 
schooling, for precision and grace of expression found its true métier. 
He relished le mot juste, never for its own sake but purely because by 
it he had tooled the outward form to communicate the precise idea 
he had chiseled clean in his unusually sharp and original mind. The 
only word for his conversation is delicious. 

What made his talk all the more delicious to those (no doubt few) 
who were privileged to enjoy it to the full was his deep-down love for 
like-minded colleagues and students. One can speak only from per- 
sonal experience in such a matter. The way Father Millar would lav- 
ish hours of his time on a graduate student who delighted in the kind 
of knowledge he had steeped himself in for more than a generation 
can only be likened to the love of a mother for her own flesh and 
blood. 

Now that he has gone to the Lord he loved above all else, and for 
Whose sake he loved all else, we can follow him, first, by our prayers, 
and then by our works. For the tribute Father Millar would most 
prize is surely the unremitting effort, upon the part of those he 
inspired, to lard into American culture, little by little, the “unsearch- 
able riches of Christ” he did his best to open up to them at Fordham. 


Loyola University, Chicago. Rosert C. Hartnett, S.J. 








From the creation of the world, 
God’s invisible attributes are plain- 
ly visible, being perceived through 
created things—His eternal power, 
namely, and divinity (Romans 
1:20). 


RELIGION AND THE 
SCIENTIST 


LAURENCE J. McGINLEY 


IT Is A PRIVILEGE TO WELCOME to this special Mass in this great 
Cathedral today, delegates to the one hundred and twenty-third 
Meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 


ence. It was a small band of far-seeing men who formed your 
organization more than a century ago. That they built well, your 
fifty-two thousand members from every field of science and the two 
million members of your affiliated societies bear witness. Our be- 
loved country bears witness too, that, owing in great part to your 
strong leadership, American science could rise to the mighty chal- 
lenge of World War II and the demanding decade that has followed. 
Significantly, your association has grown not in breadth alone but 
also in depth. Pursuing your stated purpose “to make science more 
effective in promoting human welfare,”: you have this very week 
turned your attention to the social responsibility inherent in the 
scientific revolution you have achieved. 

In this very effort to see your function in terms of the human 
community, you touch upon the question of the value and the destiny 
of the human community as such. It is a community which was never 


Eprror’s note: This paper is the text of a sermon delivered at the “Science Mass” in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, on December 30, 1956, on the occasion of the Annual 
Meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science and under the 
sponsorship of the Albertus Magnus Guild. 
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before so dependent on science for military defense and economic 
survival—and at the same time never before so hungry for moral 
strength and the inspiration of a meaning to life that only religion 
can give. In sponsoring this “science Mass,” the Albertus Magnus 
Guild of Catholic Scientists has served well both science and the 
Christian tradition. Thirty years ago Alfred Whitehead said, “When 
we consider what religion is for mankind and what science is, it is 
no exaggeration to say that the future course o* history depends upon 
the decision of this generation as to the relations between them.” 
Five years ago His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, in stressing the im- 
portance of harmony between the teachings of Christianity and scien- 
tific progress, described it as “a harmony without which no civiliza- 
tion is worthy of the name.” It is befitting to this occasion that we 
consider the relationship between religion and the scientist: what 
harmony our generation has achieved, what problems remain for our 
cooperative solving. 

The problem of the relationship between religion and the scientist 
may be posited on two levels. The first is the social level, the rela- 
tionship between two groups: the theologians and the scientists. It 
is a problem with a long history and in recent years an increasingly 
happy one. I call it the problem of coexistence. 

In this relationship, some important harmony has been achieved. 
There is today no longer any charge of contradiction between the 
particular findings of science and the doctrines of the Christian 
Church. The Genesis and Geology debates and the Galileo affair 
are items of historical interest only. In the light of our present 
knowledge, both controversies seem logically unnecessary, however 
inevitable they were in their historical circumstances. In these two 
cases, as in most other historic duels between science and religion, 
there was truth and error on both sides—and the sad fact of the 
matter is that both individual scientists and individual theologians 
were overzealous in propagating their private brand of orthodoxy. 
Today, speaking to scientists and as a theologian, our Holy Father 
can say, “We are humble servants, pilgrims to God through nature 
and truth, the agents of a joyous adventure. Your task is to know 
and to increase humanity’s treasures of knowledge. It is a work of 
love, not of dissension, akin to the work of the Church.” 

The polemicists of the Enlightenment would have marveled at the 
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collaboration of today’s scientists and theologians in unraveling the 
secrets of the Dead Sea Scrolls. We have grown toward a solution 
of the problem of coexistence through mutual understanding, sympa- 
thetic interest and clear, patient discussion. Full solution of the prob- 
lem will lie along that same path. In his concern for the truths of 
revelation, the theologian must not lose interest in the secrets science 
has wrested from nature. Cardinal Suhard said well, “There are 
discoveries of the intellect which we have not the right to ignore or 
underestimate.” The quantum theory of Bohr and Planck, Ein- 
stein’s relativity, Mendel’s laws of genetics—these are great triumphs 
of the human mind over matter, bringing order out of chaos and 
spiritualizing the data reached by our senses. The man who does not 
know discoveries such as these is poor, not only as a scientist but 
also as a man. In particular, the theologian must cultivate a positive 
appreciation of the role of science and a great respect for its meth- 
ods, its problems, its liberty and the humility of the driving curiosity 
which can make a young scientist follow Pasteur’s advice, “They will 
tell you to prove your hypothesis is right. I tell you to prove your 
hypothesis is wrong.” He must remember that it was our Holy Father 
himself who said, “What thing is then this spirit of infinitesimal man, 
physically lost on the ocean of the universe but daring to ask his 
extremely limited senses to discover the countenance and the history 
of the boundless universe and then succeeding in revealing both of 
them.” 

The scientist too must seek to understand that science alone cannot 
answer the great problems of our day; that there is in theology both 
a consistent method and an evaluated content; that the validity of 
facts discovered confers no infallibility upon the discoverer’s theory 
of life. There was no lack of technical competence in the Nazi sci- 
entists who used their talents to snuff out the lives of fellow human 
beings in gas chambers and crematories. No matter how intriguing, 
how time-consuming his personal scientific labors, the responsible 
scientists today must take his part in finding his function in the hu- 
man community and acknowledge that a methodology different from 
his own may well be needed for the final answer. 

The problem of coexistence not only can be solved—it must be 
solved. For all concerned, the words of Cardinal Newman are still 
eloquent, “What I would urge upon everyone, whatever may be his 
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particular line of research—what I would urge upon men of science 
in their thoughts of theology—what 1 would venture to recommend 
to theologians when their attention is drawn to the subject of scien- 
tific investigations,—is a great and firm belief in the sovereignty 
of truth.” 

Today the problem of the relationship between religion and the 
scientist has moved to another, deeper level. It is the personal, the 
psychological problem of reconciling in one human mind the seem- 
ingly conflicting motivations of the questioning researcher and the 
devout believer. The same hand can hold the test tube and the rosary. 
But can the same spirit be goaded by the relent'ess drive of human 
doubt and still surrender in total commitment to divine faith? Man 
is a unity needing both science and religion to reach the full dignity 
of his perfection as a human being. How may he accomplish this 
without rending his soul asunder? This is the problem of integration. 
It is crucial in a world of expanding science and deepening religious 
need. 

One factor in this problem of personal, psychological integration 
has been well expressed by Professor Richard Feynman: methodo- 
logical doubt is for the scientist an essential for scientific progress. 
It is not merely a helpful instrument, casually employed. It is a deep, 
abiding mental attitude. Nothing is taken on faith, on the word of 
authority. Only the laboratory-tested phenomenon, only the com- 
puting-machine-approved equation is acceptable—and then only with 
reservations. For tomorrow may bring a better theory with more 
economy of explanation and more acceptability. “It is absolutely 
necessary for progress in science to have uncertainty as a funda- 
mental part of your inner nature.” These are the mental attitudes 
which make it psychologically difficult for many a sincere scientist 
today to believe completely and give himself without reserve to his 
God. 

And yet on every side the scientist is aware of the incompleteness 
of his own answer. With others of his human community he shares 
moral convictions and lives by them, though they cannot be reduced 
to scientific law. He knows of the strength and courage and inspira- 
tion possessed by the believer. As a human being, as a father of a 
family, as a citizen, he encounters values that demand an absolute, 
values that have their meaning and strength from without the scien- 
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tific world. He is a man before he is a scientist. He has a human 
vocation and somehow he must cope with it. Unless he does so, he 
must either live a truncated life, a partial human existence, or he 
must dichotomize his living, living rationally as a scientist, irration- 
ally as a member of the human community. For it is irrational to act 
hymanly, morally, ethically without an absolute. As a man, he feels 
impelled to find the solution to his human vocation. As a scientist, he 
is driven to know. If God exists, then He is the most important factor 
in our whole human situation, the key to the full interpretation of 
science’s partial grasp upon reality—and no man can be disinter- 
ested. If there is a God, then He is not only infinite truth but infinite 
goodness to be believed in, to be obeyed, to be worshiped. If there is 
a God, there is more to life than reason; there is a reality and an 
infinity of love. 

To the extent that the problem of religion’s integration in the life 
of the modern scientist is psychological, its solution must be personal. 
The Church herself can only point out some paths, remove some 
obstacles, inspire the will to live—and pray. 

That it is possible to integrate religious belief and scientific in- 
tegrity is evident from the lives of men like Mendel and Boyle and 
Sir Edmund Whittaker, from the lives of thousands of Catholic sci- 
entists in our universities today, from the very fact that you kneel 
together in prayer this morning. Basically the scientist’s problem is 
no more difficult than that of any other human heart caught in the 
tension between love and duty. Others whose sincerity he must 
respect, as they respect his, have found a resolution within the frame- 
work of the values he approves. Religion has given to them an 
understanding of man and of his world, a purpose in life and a 
power to fulfill it, a pledge and a path toward eternal happiness. 
With this they have also achieved an intelligibility of their scientific 
function that their own disciplines could not give: the power to “think 
God’s thoughts after Him,” as Kepler once said, to “contemplate the 
substance of this Creator whom science has met along its path, unveil 
His outlines and point out His features,” in the words of Pius XII. 

God reveals Himself to the humble, the honest, the patient, and the 
persevering. These are the natural virtues science can fashion—the 
humility of a Newton facing the mysteries of a physical universe like 
a child gathering pebbles of truth on the shore of the ocean of knowl- 
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edge; the patient perseverance of a Marie Curie separating a few 
milligrams of radium from tons of uranium ore; the honesty of the 
man of research, crediting the knowledge garnered from others who - 
have gone before him and reporting the work of a lifetime so that 
the whole world can check each step and each resolutely discarded 
theory. Such virtues, supernaturalized, prepare for faith and build 
for sanctity. 

The basic humility of the scientist in his professional task of obser- 
vation, theory and expression can indeed be of help to him as he 
studies the religious dilemma within his soul. If the problem of 
integration seems insoluble, he will find, I think, two derelictions of 
his own high principles—he has yielded to habit in transferring the 
methodology of science to religion, and he has been uncritical in 
comparing the science of his mature understanding with the religion 
of his childhood recollection. 

We do not measure light with liquid measures nor heat in inches. 
Faced with dimensions of reality, such as purpose or moral conduct, 
which are larger than the methods of the natural sciences can en- 
compass, the scientist by his own code can neither ignore them nor 
measure them awry. “We are not creators: we create neither the 
world, nor truth. They are the standards to which our minds must 
conform” (Pius XII). None of us can dictate to reality the methods 
of its revealing. Even the methodology of doubt must have a reason 
for its use and a limit to its validity. Reality itself is the ultimate 
determinant of the methods for its investigation. 

Faced with the realities of the spirit, the scientist must also realize 
that there are different levels of knowledge and that philosophical 
and religious concepts may represent reality as truly as does science. 
With differing approaches and differing certitudes obtained, it is as 
unfair to equate them as to equate poetry and topology. The certi- 
tudes of faith are not only intellectual certitudes. They are that and 
they are much more; for they involve a total commitment of the 
individual to the Author of faith, a God Who neither deceives nor 
can be deceived. The certitude of faith is not only reasonable, it is 
reasonably the most powerful of certitudes since its motive is infinite 
truth. There is a discipline in theology as truly as in science, a 
critically justified position, a set of tested methods to uncover truth. 
It is a failure in scientific reverence for truth to thrust the rationalism 
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of the laboratory into the religious sphere. And it is a special 
dereliction of his high calling when the scientist ponders religion in 
the kindergarten phrases of his childhood recollection. Religion thus 
naively conceived is as unworthy of his attack as a science-fiction 
comic strip would be of his defense. Only by bringing to the ultimate 
questions of human life the same reverence that he brings to his sci- 
entific tasks can he attempt to solve the problem of religious integra- 
tion and penetrate into the meaning of himself, the visible universe, 
and the destiny of both. 

There is but one God, Author both of religion and of science. To 
Him each human person bears his own unique relationship, his per- 
sonal vocation. The life of the religious man of science cannot be 
sundered into two incompenetrating spheres. He too has his unique 
vocation—to praise, to reveal and to redeem. 

Praise is an act of the intellect and “science is one of the highest 
praises of God, the understanding of what God has made” (Gilson). 
To the believer, as Jean Ladriére has pointed out, scientific research 
is not a quest reluctantly tolerated: it possesses positive value. For 
the truth accessible to s:ience is part of the whole truth which man 
is to discover by the means God has placed at his disposal and re- 
search is a work in genuine praise of God when it fulfills scrup- 
ulously the requirements of its own discipline. In itself, indepen- 
dently of any economic or social benefits, the discovery of the vestiges 
of God in His creation has a religious value. It is praise of God. 

Through the historical fact of the Incarnation of His Divine Son 
and the institution of the Christian Church, God has committed to 
us a supernatural revelation about Himself and our destiny in Him. 
Side by side with this supernatural] revelation is the natural revealing 
of those truths which God has willed to be discovered through the 
instrumentality of man’s intellect searching out the secrets of the 
physical universe. In this unceasing quest for truth, the religious 
scientist finds his vocation. The facts he discovers are as truly “of 
God” as those mediated by God’s Church. In fact, were science not 
existent the Church would eventually have to invent it, so that the 
full Christian mission of penetrating reality to the last iota of created 
perfection might be accomplished. It is the unique vocation of the 
religious scientist to share consciously in this sacred task of natural 


revelation. 
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There is one final glory in the vocation of the religious scientist— 
to share in the redemptive mission of the Christian Church toward the 
created universe. Obviously, a universe which was once the home 
of the Incarnate God cannot be an object of disinterest to His Church. 
Since the day when the Son of God assumed matter into personal 
union with Himself, it has been inevitable that His Church should 
manifest concern about the world of material creatures. Long before 
the natural sciences grew of age, she defended the reality, the dignity 
and the destiny of creatures against false philosophies and false 
mysticisms alike. For the Christian viewpoint is not “other-worldly” 
—it is humanistic, total, real. However much the world may be 
regarded as a stranger and an enemy in other philosophies and 
creeds, to the Church it is a helpmate, in travail and in bondage until 
it too shares in Christ’s redemption. Somehow, ultimately, and in- 
deed mysteriously, the universe that was a home to man in Paradise 
—and never since—will be a home again. Meanwhile, it is the 
Christian’s coredemptive task to give to every bright new creature 
man can fashion or uncover that commitment to Christ which only 
man can give and to do this by an ever deeper knowledge of created 
nature and an ever more disciplined dedication of its use. This is 


the meaning of the role “to restore all things in Christ.” This is 
most specially and most sublimely the redemptive vocation of the 
religious scientist. 





The intelligence of faith is the 
rational science of the secrets of 
God, and it will live eternally 
when faith itself shall have come 
to an end. 


THE RATIONALITY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 


YVES R. SIMON 


CHRISTIAN FAITH HOLDs that the destiny of man is not altogether nat- 
ural. It highly values moral virtues and all the perfections that 
human nature strives to achieve, such as true knowledge, mastery 
over the physical world, the perception and creation of beauty, 
peace of soul and cooperation among persons. But in the Christian 
vision of destiny greater goods, which lie beyond the range of man’s 
natural possibilities, are actually accessible to him. Between human 
nature and these supernatural perfections the relation is such that 
the ultimate meaning of the goods of nature, the most decisive rea- 
son of their desirability, the principle which ultimately determines 
in what amount they should be desired and under what conditions 
they should be given up, their ultimate vindication and their supreme 
rule, are not found in nature but beyond it. 

The supernatural character of human destiny marks, in all its 
phases, the mysterious history of mankind in its relation to God. 
Man was created in a state which involved, besides perfect integrity 
of nature, supernatural and preternatural privileges. His reason was 
steadily obedient to divine command and his appetite to reason; 
moreover, he was spared the hardships inherent in his natural con- 


Eprror’s Note: This paper is the development of a lecture given at Hamilton College, 
Clinton, New York, on December 5, 1954, in the John Herschel Morron Lecture Series. 
“The Rationality of the Christian Faith” was the general theme of the series. 
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dition: the irksomeness of labor, the pains of childbirth, exposure 
to disease and, above all, the inevitability of death. Yet, he was not 
confirmed in sanctity. The possibility of sin was not altogether ex- 
cluded. In spite of perfect awareness, man chose to sin and lost the 
privileges of his original innocence. These privileges were deeply 
grafted in his nature and could not be torn off, by sin, without nature 
itself undergoing damage. The fallen man is wounded. Over and 
above the contingencies to which his nature is subject, he suffers 
from disturbances which render exceedingly precarious the main- 
tenance of a rational order in the operations of his excellent facul- 
ties. If denied any supernatural assistance, a rational animal in 
perfect health would still be a rather poor thing: his would be a 
law of slow progress through trials and errors, with a high ratio of 
failure. The wounds left by the sin make everything worse. Man 
has come to depend on supernatural help even within the realm of 
his natural accomplishment. 

But the fall was followed by a promise of recovery. The Second 
Person of the Divine Trinity became man, and through suffering 
and death redeemed the human race. The Holy Spirit was sent to 
the Church founded by Christ. The Word of truth remained among 
us. The flow of grace would never cease. The wounds of the original 
sin can be healed, not by any natural process but by supernatural 
participation in divine life. In a world of frailty, of universal suffer- 
ing and of sin, eternal life has begun. No matter how painful to 
nature, death is defeated, for it can neither terminate nor interrupt 
the life of supernatural union with God. 

How are all these truths known to us? Not by demonstration, but 
by revelation. Christian faith is primarily concerned with the secrets 
of God. The word “mystery,” in the context of faith, assumes a 
meaning with no precedent in the rational sciences—although these 
often deal with questions that can be termed mysteries with pro- 
priety. A mystery of faith is a truth naturally accessible to the divine 
intellect and to no other intellect. For creatures, the only possible 
access to such truths is revelation, i.e., disclosure by God himself. 
“*.. . And no one knows the Son except the Father, nor does anyone 
know the Father except the Son, and him to whom the Son chooses 
to reveal him” (Matt. 11:27). Indeed, faith covers many truths 
which, considered in themselves, have no character of secrecy (e.g., 
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“Isaac was the son of Abraham”). But it is by reason of their con- 
nection with mysteries that all such truths belong to faith. Moreover, 
there is an order among mysterious truths: the mystery of the Divine 
Trinity comes first. And from all this it can be gathered that the 
most direct way to a central insight on whatever may be termed the 
rationality of the Christian Faith is an inquiry into the part played 
by the reason in our approach to the divine Trinity. 

The ambitions of Christian philosophers have sometimes seemed 
to try to force into the domain of metaphysics some parts or aspects 
of the revealed mysteries. There have been, in particular, attempts 
at demonstrating the distinction of three persons within the unity of 
the divine essence. To ascertain the meaning of these enterprises, 
let us consider the principle by which the boundaries of metaphysics 
are ultimately determined. The most diverse schools of thought, 
from ardent metaphysicians to agnostics, hold that the field of our 
demonstrations is measured by the basic proportion of our under- 
standing to what it knows primarily. Aquinas and his school, on 
this issue, are strict followers of Aristotle: the only objects that the 
human understanding attains directly are the natures of the things 
present in sense experience. The privilege of these natures does not 
mean that they alone can be subjects of demonstration; it means that 
any other things knowable to the human mind are known, if at all, 
through physical and observable things. A science of metaphysics, 
i.e., a science of the world above sensible nature, is not excluded 
thereby, but it cannot extend beyond those aspects of the meta- 
physical world to which the mind is led by the analysis of nature. 
So far as the knowledge of God is concerned, this is a very severe 
restriction. Apart from revelation, God remains thoroughly unknown 
to us except for the attributes that things observable succeed in 
manifesting. Inasmuch as we observe, in the physical world, the 
existence of metaphysical features which, by intelligible necessity, 
cannot exist without being caused by a Being in which we recognize 
what the word “God” signifies, we know that God exists. The experi- 
ence of change leads to God as first mover, that of essential sub- 
ordinations in efficient causality to the first efficient cause, that of 
contingency to the necessary being, that of degrees in absolute 
perfections to the unparticipated perfection, and the experience of 
finality to an intellect identical with its action. The demonstration 
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of God’s existence is complete when we have understood that in the 
bearer of these predicates there is identity between essence and 
existence. 

Of the divine nature, what can we know? A first method is 
unqualifiedly ‘negative. Since no term expressing imperfection in 
any degree can be predicated of God, we remove from Him, against 
the suggestions of anthropomorphic imagination, all predicates that 
involve imperfection. To know that God is not living after the 
fashion of an organism, that He is not sentient, that He is not a 
body, that He is not changing, that there is in Him no composition 
of substance and accident, that there is not in Him any composition 
whatsoever, is to know things of great significance about the divine 
nature. True, it ought to be said that whatever perfection is con- 
tained in biological life, in sensation, in corporeity, in change and 
in any such ways of being, is most certainly possessed by God, but 
in another and higher form. And thus we are led to these absolute 
or unmixed perfections which can be predicated of God with pro- 
priety. Although every perfection found in the world of our experi- 
ence is actually restricted, some observable perfections do not imply, 
by essence and intelligible necessity, any restriction or imperfection. 
Being, truth, unity, goodness, intelligence, love, freedom, are 
examples of absolute perfections. “Good” is properly predicated of 
a good man and of God. Clearly, the human and the divine ways of 
being good are not identical. “Good” has different meanings accord- 
ing as it is predicated of God or of man. These meanings are at an 
infinite distance from each other; yet they are not unrelated. I 
know that “good” is infinitely more properly predicated of God than 
of the best of men. In the divine way of being good goodness is 
infinitely more of a goodness than in the human way of the same 
perfection. However, the divine way of being good and universally 
the divine way of absolute perfections remain totally unknown to us. 
A negation terminates our inquiry into the divine nature. The 
method of analogy, which makes for positive predications about 
God, is caught between two negations, the first of which is relative 
to mixed perfections—e.g., biological life, sensation, etc.—and the 
second to the divine mode of the absolute perfections. All the 
positive results of the way of analogy would be deceptive if they 


were not straightened out by final negations. Ultimately, we know 
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what God is not rather than what He is, and the notion of learned 
ignorance, often used in the description of mystical knowledge, 
applies also properly to the metaphysics of God. 

How are these metaphysical procedures related to the knowledge 
of the divine mysteries? Indeed, whenever we ask whether certain 
predicates—say, “one,” “good,” “loving”—can be asserted of God 
in a proper sense, the only source of our answer is the causal analysis 
which constitutes the demonstration of God’s existence. Again, this 
analysis properly leads to the bearer of predicates in correspondence 
with the metaphysical features of observable reality. If I want to 
know whether a certain predicate, say, “loving,” pertains to God 
formally, the only method allowed by the basic relation of the 
intellect to its primary object consists in seeing whether such a 
predicate as “loving” can be deductively connected with the notion 
of a subject which is first mover, first efficient cause, necessary being, 
first being and intellect in ultimate actuality. Where such deductive 
connection is lacking, no conclusion can be attained. The ways that 
lead the human mind to a natural and rational knowledge of God 
are causal inferences. From diverse angles, they all manifest God 
as first cause of the observable world. Now, this name “first cause” 
pertains to the unity of the divine essence, not to the trinity of the 
divine persons. Indeed the principle of proportion which imposes 
such restrictions upon the metaphysical abilities of the human mind 
imposes basically similar restrictions upon the metaphysical] abilities 
of any created or creatable intellect. A created intellect cannot be 
naturally related to God by direct proportion. The divine being is 
not the direct and primary object of any intellect, save the intellect 
of God Himself. No matter how high in the hierarchy of spiritual 
creatures, a created intellect has for its primary object a created 
being, and the only way for it to know God is to reach Him as term 
of a causal inference grounded in the metaphysical characteristics 
of creatures. Then God is attained in essential, not in personal 
predicates. The trinity of the divine persons remains unknown. 

Granted that it is impossible to demonstrate the reality of a 
mystery, is it possible, at least, to establish its possibility? Granted 
that the fact of the Trinity is knowable only by revelation, is it 
possible to show that the revealed dogma involves no contradiction? 
In God, there is no discrepancy between noncontradiction and 
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unqualified possibility, neither is there in Him any discrepancy 
between possibility and actuality. God is actually all that He is 
possibly: such is the meaning of divine necessity. If the possibility 
of the fact were demonstrated, its actuality would be made obvious 
by the same demonstration. The essential obstacles by reason of 
which it is impossible to demonstrate that there are three persons in 
God also make it impossible to demonstrate that there can be a 
trinity of divine persons. No metaphysical genius will ever positively 
show that there is nothing contradictory about the proposition that 
there are three persons in God. No demonstration will ever positively 
show that this proposition is not absurd. Such things cannot be 
demonstrated. Like the divine modalities of the divine perfections 
they cannot be disclosed clearly except in a vision. Again, the 
metaphysician ends his discourse by denying himself all knowledge 
of things which can be known only from the standpoint of the Deity. 
All his knowledge of God, no matter how valuable, proceeds from 
the standpoint of entity; all he knows is being and its causes, 
secondary and First. The so-called natural theology is but a chapter 
of ontology, the chapter conversant with the first cause of being. 
Supernatural mysteries belong to the universe of the Deity: like the 
divine mode of the absolute perfections, they are placed beyond the 
ultimate negations uttered by metaphysics, beyond the last word 
of its learned ignorance. In faith, with all its obscurity, and its 
dependence upon authority and free choice, we recognize the essence 
of transrational knowledge. 

There is in the general theory of authority a contrast which 
throws much light on knowledge by faith. In the world of action, 
the functions of authority are either essential or substitutional. 
Authority exercises essential functions when the very nature of social 
relations is what makes it necessary; but when it is made necessary 
by a mere deficiency, its function is substitutional. In matters of 
knowledge the function of authority is always substitutional, never 
essential. Just as the judgment and will of the father substitute for 
the immature powers of the child in the pursuit of the child’s own 
happiness, so, in the approach to theoretical truth authority plays by 
substitution a part which properly belongs to the object. Considered 
in its essence, the determination of the theoretical assent is neither 
a matter of authority nor a matter of liberty: it is a matter of 
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objectivity. This is one of the reasons why the unrenewable facts of 
history pertain to theoretical life in a merely oblique and qualified 
way. Except for the persons who happened to be present when and 
where the unrenewable event occurred, the only way to know it is 
dependence upon the authority of witnesses. 

The authority of the mere witness is but veracity made recog- 
nizable by signs. Such authority does not imply in any way the 
power to give orders. There is, however, a particular kind of 
witness in whom authority in the sense of recognizable veracity is 
associated with authority in the sense of power to command. The 
teacher is an ambiguous personage: on the one hand he is a witness 
whom society holds reliable, on the other hand he is a leader in 
charge of managing externals in the life of learning. Teachers are 
commonly treated with suspicion: indeed, by reason of their two- 
sided character, they are exposed to particularly vicious temptations. 
As witness, a teacher has but to say the truth and produce con- 
vincing evidences of his veracity. As administrative agent, he has 
the power of issuing orders and a right to be obeyed. The temptation 
is great to use this power and this right to strengthen the evidences 
of his veracity. Correspondingly, the submissive student may like to 
be told what to think just as he is told what readings he should do 
and what questions he should answer. The authority of the witness 
concerns assent to truth and involves no command; the authority of 
an administrator involves a command but it does not concern assent 
to truth. Generally speaking, man owes obedience to man with 
regard to external acts alone, and God alone has a right to his 
obedience with regard to internal acts. Acknowledging truth is an 
act characterized by supreme interiority. The only witness whose 
authority involves a right to be obeyed is the divine witness, the only 
teacher who speaks with authority (Matt. 7:29), i.e., who causes an 
obligation to believe his words, is the Word of God. This divine 
privilege is partaken of by the Church without becoming in any sense 
a human privilege. For it is by reason of her divine origin and 
inspiration, not by reason of anything human in her, that the Church 
obliges minds to believe in a testimony which is one with that of the 
divine Word. 

The unique privilege of the divine teacher does not affect in any 
way or degree the substitutional character of authority in matters of 
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theoretical assent. A truth adhered to by reason of divine testimony 
is possessed of a certainty surpassing that of any natural knowledge: 
yet the assent to such a truth is not determined by the object alone, 
and this constitutes, in spite of certainty and sublimity, a radical 
imperfection. The assent of faith is altogether provisional, and 
animated by a dynamism relative to another mode of revelation, 
where assent is determined by the object alone, and where neither 
authority nor liberty have any part to play. Many difficulties com- 
monly held insuperable would be removed if it were better realized 
that teaching authority, even in the case of the divine teacher, 
remains substitutional and provisional. A relation to vision is 
included in the definition of faith: “Now faith is the substance of 
things to be hoped for, the evidence of things that are not seen” 
(Heb. 11:1). 

The notion of transrationality, already used in the description of 
the mysteries, now assumes a new meaning and a new significance. 
Faith tends, by its innermost dynamism, toward the clarity of a 
knowledge which is transrational not only inasmuch as it transcends 
the powers of reason, but also inasmuch as it surpasses, by an 
infinite qualitative distance, the clarity that reasoning is able to 
procure. The intuitive apprehension of divine truth may be 
described as the term of a progress whose initial phase is rational 
knowledge. When a proposition which for some time has been held 
true on account of observable regularities alone comes to be ration- 
ally understood, the difference is that the necessity of its truth has 
become an object of understanding. A middle term makes it clear 
that the subject considered would both be and not be what it is if it 
did not possess the property predicated of it in the demonstrated 
conclusion. All the greatness of the rational process consists in its 
ability to show that the law of identity is at work in a case devoid 
of immediate obviousness. The discursiveness of the rational process, 
inasmuch as it excludes the perfection of immediacy, is a limitation 
on what constitutes the worth of rationality. This can be summed up 
by saying that there is in rationality a value which tends toward 
freedom from all the restrictions proper to the discursive methods 
of reason. The promised vision, to which faith is relative, is a revela- 
tion by way of intuition; there does not remain in it any element of 
discourse; neither does it use any sign or created idea. The features 
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which distinguish rational knowledge have disappeared, but the 
perfection clumsily procured by the procedures of our reason ulti- 
mately triumphs in a divine state of things. For the beatific vision 
consists in seeing God as He is. 

After having described the transrational clarity to which faith 
aspires, let us now consider the operations which precede and prepare 
the act of faith. To the question whether faith can be rationally 
established, let it be answered that truth is one thing and credibility 
an entirely different thing. The truth of faith is known transrationally 
in the beatific vision, but so long as there is no vision, it is held in 
darkness, on authority and by a choice which is free without being 
in any sense arbitrary. There is no such thing as a rational estab- 
lishment of the truth of faith. What can be established rationally is 
the credibility of faith propositions. Reason can show that believing 
is a sound, honest, virtuous action, that it is, for sure, the action 
expected of a man determined to seek the right and to avoid the 
wrong. But between showing that a proposition is believable and 
ought to be believed and showing that it is true, there is a world of 
difference. Inasmuch as rational work shows that faith propositions 
are believable, we may speak of the rationality of faith: but this 
expression, in such a context, designates merely the reasonableness 
of supernatural belief. 

The dynamism of faith comprises two tendencies toward clarity. 
The first is an eagerness to attain, beyond the natural horror of 
death, the state of vision. The other is an endeavor to obtain, within 
the necessary obscurity of faith, all possible intelligence of revela- 
tion. In definite conditions of orderliness, the second tendency gives 
birth to theology. . 

Against the widespread theory which confusedly describes theology 
as an application of philosophic forms to revealed data, let it be 
recalled that faith is the principal cause of theological knowledge. 
According to the words of Aquinas, theology is a discipline where 
the role of first principles is played by propositions of faith. In 
rational science the principles anterior to demonstration, the axioms 
from which demonstration flows, are propositions possessed of im- 
mediate evidence. But the axioms of theology are known by faith. 
Faith is to theology what natural understanding is to rational science. 
All that is genuine in theology draws its life from faith, and if a 
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theologian falls into infidelity, what is left in his mind is but a 
corpse. The role of philosophic and other rational disciplines in 
theology is instrumental, which does not mean that it is unimportant. 
Such expressions as light, clarity, clarification, explanation, dem- 
onstration, understanding, manifestation, intelligence, penetration 
and rationalization are commonly used in the description of the 
theological work: all are legitimate provided it is well understood 
that the states, qualities and achievements which they designate take 
place within faith and its obscurity, but all would be misleading if 
they suggested that, as a result of ingenuity in the handling of his 
rational instruments, the theologian succeeds in emancipating his 
science from the obscurity of faith. No instrument can procure a 
perfection—e.g., freedom from obscurity—excluded by the very 
nature of the principal cause. 

Let us now consider the various procedures used by theology in 
its endeavor to bring about the understanding of faith.’ (1) First 
comes the orderly collecting of revealed truths, through the study of 
Holy Scripture and Tradition. This “positive” or “historical” 
function of theology uses all resources made available by history, 
yet is not reducible to a piece of historical research; inasmuch as it 
is exercised under the teaching authority of the Church it is, as 
certainly as any other theological function, a work of faith carried 
out through natural instruments. 

(2) Then theology effects the conceptual analysis of revealed 
truth. Prior to theological work, revealed truths are expressed in 
the confused concepts of common sense and of Christian sense; it 
is up to theology to express the same truths with a greater degree 
of appropriateness and precision. The transition from the more 
confused to the more distinct, independently of any fresh discovery 
of truth, is a progress in quality and intensity; it is, in the most 
proper sense, a progress in intelligence. As examples of concepts 
elaborated on by theology let us mention: created being and 
uncreated being; divine wisdom, uncreated love, providence, pre- 
destination; nature, person and relation; grace, free choice, merit, 
sin; infused virtue, faith, hope, charity; sacrament; transubstantia- 
tion; beatitude and pain. 





*For the systematic exposition of these procedures I am indebted to the Rev. R. 
Garrigou-Lagrange’s study on the nature of theology in La Synthése thomiste, Second 
Part, chap 1. English translation by Patrick Cummins, Reality (St. Louis: Herder, 1950). 
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(3) Another function of theology is to defend revealed truths 
against objections. Sometimes the problem is to make it clear that 
the truth under attack is actually contained in the treasury of revela- 
tion. In other cases the objection pretends to find contradiction in a 
matter of faith; then the theologian endeavors to show that the 
argument designed to evidence contradiction is devoid of neces- 
sitating power, even though it may well enjoy some verisimilitude. 
As recalled in the foregoing, it is altogether impossible to dem- 
onstrate that a mysterious proposition—e.g., “there are three persons 
in the unity of the divine essence”— is noncontradictory. What is it, 
then, that the theologian does when he argues against those who 
argue that such a proposition is absurd? He does not positively 
establish its freedom from contradiction. He just shows that the 
alleged contradiction is not demonstratively established. By dem- 
onstrating that no one has succeeded in demonstrating that a certain 
proposition of faith is contradictory, the theologian attains new 
degrees of profundity and precision in the intelligence of this 
proposition. 

(4) In theology as well as in any other domain of thought, it is 
good to achieve the imperfect condition of probable knowledge when 
demonstrative certainty is out of the question. Theologians call 
“arguments of convenience” the nondemonstrative proofs which 
manifest an agreement between a mystery and a rational truth. Let, 
for instance, the mystery of the generation of the Word be considered 
in relation to the diffusiveness of itself which is the metaphysical 
law of the good. This law expresses a tendency, the tendency of the 
good to communicate itself. When a statement is considered in rela- 
tion to a tendency, it may either agree with it, or prove indifferent 
to it, or contrast with it. Faith propositions concerning the genera- 
tion of the Word certainly do not contrast with the metaphysical law 
of the good; neither are they indifferent to it; they definitely agree 
with the tendency of the good to communicate itself and to achieve 
greater abundance and intimacy in communication on the loftier 
levels of existence. To remark that a mysterious proposition places 
itself along the line of a rational law is to throw rational light upon 
a mystery; the familiarity of the intellect with the mysterious truth 
is thereby increased. But the laws of the good, such as they are 
knowable to us, do not demand, by intelligible necessity, that there 
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be generation of a divine person by another. The argument of 
convenience falls short of certainty by an infinite distance. 

(5) Theology uses discourse, in merely explicative fashion, to 
manifest the implications of revealed truth. The proposition of 
St. John “and the Word was made flesh” and the proposition “the 
Word, consubstantial to the Father, was made man” express the same 
truth; but as a result of the unfolding effected by theology, this 
truth is expressed more explicitly and more intelligibly in the latter 
proposition than in the former. 

(6) Theology uses discourse properly so called, i.e., inferential 
discourse, to deduce, from two revealed truths, a third truth which 
is itself revealed. Thus, from the propositions “Jesus is truly God” 
and “Jesus is truly man” it is possible to infer that there are in 
Jesus two free wills: but this truth is also revealed in Jesus’ own 
words “Yet not as I will, but as thou willest” (Matt. 26:39). Prior 
to the work of theology, this truth is known only by faith; as a result 
of theological reasoning it is also known in and through its cause, 
i.e., rationally, though within faith. 

(7) Theology uses inferential discourse to deduce, from two 
revealed truths, a third truth not revealed in itself, but only in the 
other two. Inasmuch as its premises are revealed, this truth is more 
than a theological conclusion: it admits of being defined as a dogma. 

(8) Finally, theology uses inferential discourse to deduce, from 
one revealed and one rational premise, a third proposition which 
properly deserves the name of theological conclusion. The truth 
expressed by such a conclusion, no matter how certain, is not revealed 
in an unqualified sense; it does not pertain to faith, but only to 
theology. 

There is a sharp division between the first seven functions of 
theology and the last. In its eighth function theology reaches propo- 
sitions that are its own, theological conclusions; elsewhere its work 
is entirely dedicated to propu:itions which, on a variety of grounds, 
belong to revelation. It is relevant to ask whether the main duty of 
theology is to deduce propositions that belong to it properly, or to 
manifest the meaning of propositions more sublime than its own. 
The answer is not dubious. Theology being the intelligence of faith, 
what pertains more directly to faith is of greater concern to theology 
that what pertains more properly to theology itself. 
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If the relation of theology to faith is what we said, is it still 
possible to consider theology as a science? In every order of 
research we hold that a proposition which does not admit of analysis 
into self-evident principles remains foreign to science properly so 
called, even though it may belong to a discipline whose core is con- 
stituted by propositions in strict connection with immediately evident 
truth. But all parts of theology, its core of certainty as well as the 
areas where probability alone can be attained, depend upon and 
proceed from the inevident propositions of faith. No doubt, the 
confused notion of theology as an application of philosophic forms 
to the aata of revelation springs from the ambition to achieve, in 
some way or other, a science of religious subjects. If the rational 
components of theology are held merely instrumental, if the prin- 
ciples of theology, by reason of their being believed, are purely and 
simply devoid of obviousness, it seems that theology is not a science. 
Now, in a treatment of “the rationality of the Christian faith,” the 
scientific nature of theology is an issue of crucial significance. 

The answer lies in the consideration that faith is a provisional 
substitute for vision. The obscurity inherent in any belief would 
deprive theology of all scientific character if the divine mysteries 
were to remain everlastingly unseen; but the Teacher on whose 
authority faith propositions are believed promised His disciples the 
vision of these mysteries. We find ourselves in a position similar to 
that of students who cannot yet understand some difficult principles. 
Assuming that their teacher is dependable, the wise thing to do is 
to take his word, to accept the principles on belief and to go ahead: 
understanding will come later. What is the nature of the rational 
work done by science students on the basis of principles that they 
provisionally believe? Is this work scientific or not? To answer 
this question, it suffices to compare the case of science students with 
that of students in a nonscientific field, say, history. Young historians 
have to trust their teachers; but they know very well that when they 
no longer need teachers they will have to trust someone else: except 
for the small ratio of facts which can be established by physical 
evidence, history is a matter of belief. Young scientists, on the 
contrary, during the phase of dependence upon a teacher, are eagerly 
awaiting the time when they will be able to master the principles and 
do without witnesses; their work is scientific in substance and tends 
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toward the state of science. Such is the condition of theology in the 
present life: its substance and its essential inclination are scientific. 
Yet theology falls short of the scientific state until its principles are 
apprehended clearly, in other words, until revelation by way of 
vision replaces revelation by way of faith. “The theology acquired 
in this life endures in Heaven and is rendered evident there. By 
intrinsic inclination, theology is radically striving toward evidence 
and continuity with . . . the blessed science. It is by accident that in 
this life theology uses faith as supplying and supposing principles 
known with evidence in a higher science” (John of St. Thomas).” 
The dynamism of faith is relative to perfections which cannot be 
fully achieved so long as the infirmities essential to faith continue 
to prevail. One of these perfections is clarity; the other is presence. 
Inasmuch as it is longing for clarity, faith tends to disappear into 
vision; inasmuch as it is longing for presence, faith tends to disappear 
into experience, which is knowledge by way of touch. Distance, as 
well as obscurity, is inseparable from faith, and in a very proper 
sense faith must die, by the death of man, for its offspring to be born. 
Yet, in another sense, it is possible to attain, within faith and its 
eagerness, some sort of clarity and some sort of presence. Here lies 
the paradox which inevitably occasions puzzlement and confusion 
regarding the nature of theology and that of mystical experience. 
Theology is a system of clarity entirely contained in a system 
marked by obscurity; it is a work of rationality within the power of 
belief. Mystical experience is a knowledge by way of touch, an 
undergoing or suffering of things divine within an act of belief which 
implies infinite distance. Such distance cannot be suppressed unless 
the being of God assumes the role of idea and effects directly the 
determination of the human intellect. When the beatific vision sup- 
presses all distance, mystical experience does not cease; rather, it is 
exalted and changed into itself. Likewise, when the principles of 
theology are apprehended in divine clarity, theology is given its first 
opportunity to realize the requirements of its essence. Faith has 
come to an end, but the intelligence of faith lives eternally as rational 
science of the divine mysteries; this is perhaps the most significant 
thing that can be said about the rationality of the Christian faith. 





"The Material Logic of John of St. Thomas, Basic Treatises, Log. ii. q. 26. a. 3, 
translated by Yves R. Simon, John J. Glanville and G. Donald Hoffenhorst (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1955), p. 524. 
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THE story OF EncLisH CATHOLICISM during the past hundred and 
fifty years is, to no small extent, the story of a minority tolerated by 


a Liberal society. The description is not absolutely accurate. No 
generalization can be, and, in this case, qualification of its terms is 
required. That will be given in the course of this essay. But it seems 
to contain the best approach to a century and a half that began with 
the savagery of the Gordon Riots and ended with the sympathetic 
reporting by the London Times of the whole week of celebrations, 
which, in the Autumn of 1950, marked the centenary of the restora- 
tion of the Catholic Hierarchy of England and Wales.’ The tone of 


*The author would acknowledge his great debt to a book recently published to mark 
the centenary of the restoration of the Catholic Hierarchy of England and Wales. It is 
entitled The English Catholics: 1850-1950, edited by the Right Rev. George Andrew 
Beck, A.A. (Burns Oates). Together with the bibliography appended to it, it constitutes 
all that is required for a thorough knowledge of the Catholic position during the period 
under review. This book is often quoted in the pages of this essay, so much so that I 
have noted only the more extensive citations taken from its pages, together with those 
gathered from other sources. 

The story of English Catholicism that we tell in these pages begins, really, with the 
restoration of the English Catholic Hierarchy in 1850. That year marks the beginning 
of a new age for the Catholic Church in England, not only for the restoration that it 
signalized, but because it coincided, roughly, with the beginning of that strong tide of 
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the great newspaper on that occasion in 1950, which meant so much 
to English Catholicism, contrasts sharply with that which marked 
its leading article of October 14, 1850, after the news of the restora- 
tion by the Pope of the English Catholic Hierarchy had been brought 
to England. The Times concentrated its attack on Nicholas Cardinal 
Wiseman, who had just been appointed Archbishop of Westminster. 
It referred to him as “the new-fangled Archbishop of Westminster,” 
which, it said, 

signifies no more than if the Pope had been pleased to confer on the editor 
of The Tablet the rank and title of the Duke of Smithfield. But if the 
appointment be not intended as a clumsy joke, we confess that we can only 
regard it as one of the grossest acts of folly and impertinence which the 
court of Rome has ventured to commit since the crown and people of 
England threw off its yoke.” 

And later, in another leading article of October 19: 

Is it, then, here in Westminster, among ourselves and by the English 
throne, that an Italian priest is to parcel out the spiritual dominion of this 
country—to employ the renegades of our National Church to restore a 
foreign usurpation over the consciences of men and to sow divisions in our 
political society by an undisguised and systematic hostility to the institutions 
most nearly identified with our national freedom and our national faith? 
Such an intention must either be ludicrous or intolerable—either a delusion 
of some fanatical brain or treason to the constitution.® 

The Times was not alone in its anger. Everywhere the prospect 
of the incoming Catholic Bishops was greeted with a flood of abuse. 
The Catholic priesthood was described as “subtle, skilful and 
insinuating . . . emissaries of darkness” and the Pope as “a foreign 
prince insolent in his degradation.” The speakers were Bishops of 
the Church of England and they penned an address to Queen Victoria 
on the subject of this “unwarrantable insult—this attempt to subject 
our people to a spiritual tyranny from which they were freed at the 


Reformation.” 





Irish immigration that created, to no small extent, the problems of Catholicism in 
England during the past 100 years. The story that follows is the story of the attempt 
at their solution. The years before 1850, though a measure of relief had been given to 
Catholicism by the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829, bear a greater similarity to the 
last half of the eighteenth century than they do to the second half of the nineteenth. 
That is why, though allusion is made to the preceding years, those which follow 1850 
are far more relevant to our purpose here than those which went before. 


*The English Catholics, p. 97. 
*Op. cit., p. 98. 
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These last words give, perhaps, the clue to the uproar. It was 
essentially the product of fear and it was short-lived for Wiseman 
stilled it with his superb Appeal to the English People. The agitation 
subsided when it became clear that the Pope intended no assault 
on the liberties of the English people seen on this occasion (perhaps 
for the last time) as enshrined in the doctrine of the Royal 
Supremacy, which was thought to be endangered by the action of 
the Pope in restoring a Hierarchy to England and Wales. 

“The Chapter of Westminster,” wrote Wiseman in his great Appeal, “has 
been the first to protest against the new Archiepiscopal title, as though some 
practical attempt at jurisdiction within the Abbey was intended. Then let me 
give them assurance on this point, and let us come to a fair division and a 
good understanding. 

. . » this splendid monument (the Anglican Abbey at Westminster), its 
splendid treasures of art and its fair endowments, form not the part of West- 
minster which will concern me. For there is another part which stands in 
frightful contrast, though in immediate contact with this magnificence. In 
ancient times the existence of an abbey on any spot, with a large staff of 
clergy and ample revenues, would have sufficed to create around it a little 
paradise of comfort, cheerfulness and ease. This, however, is not now the 
case. Close under the Abbey of Westminster there lie concealed the labyrinths 
of lanes and courts and alleys and slums, nests of ignorance, vice, depravity 
and crime, as well as squalor, wretchedness and disease; in which swarms a 
huge and countless population, in great measure, nominally at least, Catholic. 
This is the part of Westminster which alone I covet and which I shall be glad 
to claim and to visit as a blessed pasture in which sheep of Holy Church are to 
be tended, in which a bishop’s godly work has to be done by consoling, 
converting and preserving. And if, as I humbly trust in God, it shall be seen 
that this special culture, arising from the establishment of our Hierarchy, 
bears fruit of order, peacefulness, decency, religion and virtue, it may be 
that the Holy See shall not be thought to have acted unwisely when it bound 
up the very soul and salvation of a chief pastor with those of a City where- 
of the name indeed is glorious but the purlieus infamous—in which the very 
grandeur of its public edifices is a shadow to screen from the public eye sin 
and misery the most appalling .. . ” * 

What more could be said? The Appeal enjoyed the circulation it 
deserved. On November 20, 1850, it appeared in full in five London 
daily papers and occupied, on that day, six and a half columns of 
small print in the pages of The Times, which itself had a circulation 


of 50,000. Every copy of every paper printing the Appeal was sold 


‘Op. cit., p. 518. 
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out by 4 p.m. on the same day. In pamphlet form 30,000 copies 
were sold in three days. 

The Times climbed down with none too good a grace: 

If we have pronounced an opinion against the Pope and the Cardinal 
unheard, it has not been from any wish to deny them fair play, but because 
they did not condescend to give us any more tangible explanation of their 
acts than was to be gathered from empty gasconades and pompous mani- 
festos. . . . We congratulate Dr. Wiseman on his recovery of the use of the 
English language. England is suffered to remain where she is, and is no 
longer forced . . . to revolve round the Eternal City. . . . But let her speak 
what language she will, the spirit of that Church is unchanged . . . within her 
pale is salvation, without it is heathen darkness . . . whatever is not her own 
she absolutely ignores . . . the existence of the Crown, of the prelates, of the 
mighty people of England. .. . All he (the Pope) sees is the land, a few 
Roman Bishops scattered up and down it, and those bishops among whom he 
divides it; the rest to him is nothing.® 

The whole incident is revealing. It shows how tenuous in 1850 
was the toleration extended to Catholics in Great Britain. It shows 
also how sure was the instinct that led Wiseman to write his Appeal. 
The Cardinal was convinced that the tumult came from a giant 
misunderstanding; that the virulence of the press and the violence of 
the mob was ultimately the fruit of fear based on the false assump- 
tion that the restoration of the Catholic Hierarchy was an assertion 
of temporal, papal supremacy; an aggression designed to strike at 
the Royal Supremacy as the basis of the sixteenth-century religious 
settlement, which Englishmen saw as the symbol of their freedom 
from Rome and as the cornerstone, in consequence, of their national 
liberty. Wiseman was right and his Appeal stilled the clamor. He 
disclaimed temporal design and, in so doing, enshrined his cause as 
a case for fair play. Here he was on sure ground with his country- 
men and he knew it. For he spoke for a minority, which was seen 
as harmless. So it was allowed to exist. To do anything else would 
be to “kick a man when he’s down” and that “wasn’t done.” The 
tumult died away and it never appeared again. True enough, the 
promulgation of the Vatican Decrees, more particularly those con- 
cerning papal infallibility, produced fulminations from Gladstone in 
1874. He published three pamphlets at the time and in one of them 
he asked, “in what way the obedience required by the Pope and 


*Op. cit., p. 104. 
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Council of the Vatican is to be reconciled with the integrity of civil 
allegiance?” His three pamphlets reached the surprising circulation 
of 145,000, and provoked replies from Newman as well as Manning, 
but this time the agitation fell stillborn and it has never been renewed 
because Englishmen have realized long since that Catholicism implies 
no threat to their liberty as a people. At the time of the promulgation 
of the Vatican Decrees many of them had a fair sense that this was 
so. They were disinclined for a hue and cry after those whose Faith 
they no longer saw as constituting an attack on the “English way 
of life.” 

We are brought to a point of importance. It is that in 1850 the 
opposition to the restoration of the Catholic Hierarchy was not set 
on doctrinal grounds. It was not so much the truth of the Anglican 
doctrine that seemed menaced by the incursion; it was, rather, the 
way of life, of which Anglicanism was the religious expression, that 
appeared threatened by the promulgation of papal doctrine. And 
that way of life was already divorcing itself from any doctrinal 
basis. Newman had detected the “broadening” tendency of Anglican- 
ism some years before and, in the great dispute that preceded his 
conversion to Catholicism in 1845, he made his bid to purify the 
Anglican Church from the Liberalism’ that was settling upon it. 
Newman failed and the Liberal theologians drove him from Oxford. 
His defeat meant far more than the defeat of the doctrines he strove 
to defend. It meant the defeat of the idea that the Church of Eng- 
land had a supernatural origin; it meant the triumph of the typically 
English doctrine that no religious doctrine was worth very much 
trouble. Victory went to the Latitudinarians, the followers of Arnold 
and Stanley and Jowett, who set out to meet the spirit of the age 
halfway and to rest content with the Church of England as little 
more than an expression in religious terms of the national culture. 

“The victory of the Liberals,” writes Philip Hughes, “was reflected in a 
series of extraordinary acts on the part of the supreme authority in the 


Establishment which steadily divested it of the last trappings of its own one- 
time extensive authority over the layman, forced upon it a new conception of 





*The term “Liberalism” as used throughout this essay does not apply, during the years 
under review, to the English political party of that name. In England, in the religious 
and philosophical fields, it represents, for purposes of this essay, a tendency (which 
gathered great pace as the years went by) to drift from dogma and objectivity in doc- 
trine and morals. In England it was not, for the most part, strongly anticlerical and 
anti-Catholic as it was in the countries of Europe. 
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marriage, and tore into pieces any pretence men might ever have made of its 
prelates being the authoritative judges whether a belief was Christian ortho- 
doxy or dangerous heresy. The State from whose breath the Anglican Church 
had received its first life, now, in a few brief years, accomplished in it some 
astonishing transformations—and the mass of the nation approved them as 
the commonsense of the matter. 

Twice, in these years, disputes between bishops and clergy about the ortho- 
doxy of a particular doctrine were decided by the Supreme Governor of the 
nation in causes ecclesiastical, through the court known as the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. In each case it was the bishop’s view that was 
rejected and the ‘wider’ view of the cleric he opposed that was allowed: in 
1850 the denial was allowed that it was the sacrament of baptism that 
wrought the regeneration of the soul in Christ, and in 1862 the denial that 
the punishment of hell is eternal. In 1857 the probate jurisdiction of the 
ecclesiastical courts was transferred by Act of Parliament to a new—civil— 
court of probate and, a much more startling change, the bishops’ courts were 
deprived of their matrimonial jurisdiction. No prelate of the Church could, 
for the future, decide the question whether a marriage was valid, or a child 
legitimate; this, henceforth, was the business of the State alone. And the 
State alone would authorise married persons to separate, would declare mar- 
riages null and void, would even undo and break the bond of marriages 
good, valid, and true, and authorise the parties to remarry whom it had thus 
divorced, and authorise the clergy of the establishment to remarry them. 
Twelve years later, in 1869, the State made a further rearrangement, of a 
most serious kind, when it dissolved that entity which it had constituted 
sixty-nine years earlier, The United Church of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
utterly broke its own association with what, before 1800, had been the State- 
Established Church of Ireland, so that this henceforth was no more, in law, 
than a private association of individuals professing certain beliefs and 
owning certain properties, its constitution a private settlement guaranteed by 
Act of Parliament as the existing constitution of any club or friendly society 
or corporation is guaranteed. And, not surprisingly, in an age of such 
changes, there began to be talk of a disestablishment that would go further 
still. 

These changes had found the clerical leaders of the Established Church 
divided. There were, of course, not wanting bishops who fought the changes 
resolutely until the end. They were, however, but a party. The Church as 
such played no part in the matter; it had no part to play, because it had no 
judgment to make; and, the changes legally sanctioned, it accepted the new 
state of things quasi-automatically. To the letter all fell out as, in Newman’s 
vivid analysis, it is foreseen all must always fall out in the Establishment.” * 


"The English Catholics, pp. 10-11. 
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There, in briefest outline, you have portrayed the religious expres- 
sion of that Liberalism, which stood for the spirit and the atmosphere 
of the times we are reviewing. Its results have been disastrous for 
it inaugurated in England that divorce of morality from doctrine, 
which deprived the former of objective content and is resulting fast 
in its complete disintegration. Between 1801 and 1850 there were 
110 divorces in this country; in the single year 1947 there were 
52,249. A recent survey of a representative cross section of Bir- 
mingham’s youth showed that only 15 per cent of the girls of 
marriageable age who were questioned, showed the slightest desire 
for marriage, a family or a home of their own. “England in 1950,” 
wrote a Catholic priest recently, who knows his countrymen well, 
“is a mission field peopled by pagans lacking both the charm of 
innocence and the desire for religious knowledge.” That is a terrible 
indictment; but it is true. It represents the inevitable consequence 
of the trend we have portrayed. Newman foresaw it all: “As I have 
already said,” he wrote in his Apologia, “there are but two alter- 
natives, the way to Rome and the way to atheism: Anglicanism is 
the half-way house on the one side, and Liberalism is the half-way 
house on the other.” In England his words stand verified today. In 
their light one might say that, perhaps, the main service rendered 
by English Catholics to their fellow countrymen lies in this, that 
they have conserved dogma in their midst and, with it, an objective 
moral code; so much so that now, in England, Catholicism is 
regarded with respect and Catholics are accepted, not so much 
because of their personal qualities, but, rather, because it is believed 
that, precisely because of their beliefs and the objective morality 
for which they stand, they have something valuable to contribute. 
Thus the minority has come into its own and has acquired its 
rightful place in the pattern of English life. It is accepted now with 
gratitude as distinct from that benevolent tolerance of an earlier age, 
which is the counterpart of what some have described as the “effort- 
less superiority” of the English. Increasingly the Catholic minority 
in England today is regarded, not openly but in fact, as the leaven 
in the lump that is pagan England. “We were never,” wrote Douglas 
Woodruff recently of his fellow Catholics, “more closely integrated 


*Rev. J. C. Heenan in The Tablet, Sept. 23, 1950. 
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into the life of the country, more fully sharing its good and ill 
fortunes, or more readily accorded responsibilities, than today.”” 

That is no mean achievement and behind it there lies an unspec- 
tacular story of hardship and struggle and great self-sacrifice; but 
the story, for the most part, is a domestic one. It takes the form, that 
is, of an effort made within the Catholic ranks. There is little out- 
ward thrust about it. Why is this so? Why did the English Catholics 
fight a holding action when there was a whole country waiting to be 
won to their Faith? An answer must be given before the story of 
the struggle is told. 

The answer is largely contained in the analysis attempted so far. 
The liberal Protestantism, which made the English content to see 
their national Church as little more than a religious expression of the 
national culture, made them averse from doctrine, while their self- 
satisfied nationalism made them particularly averse from that which 
came from abroad. Both combined with the roaring rise of Victorian 
prosperity and the domestic peace that followed the collapse of 
Chartism to produce a feeling of superiority, which they were not 
slow to contrast with the tortured course of revolution and revolt on 
the European continent. Their sympathies were usually with the 
revolutionaries in their struggle against existing regimes which they 
thought of as reactionary and despotic. The fact that these regimes 
were usually Catholic gave the English all the more reason for 
disliking the religion professed by a small number of their country- 
men and those quantities of Irish poor who came to England in such 
numbers at the time of the potato famine in the late forties. Cathol- 
icism in their eyes was not only doctrinal and “foreign.” It was also 
“reactionary.” The Pope, who had produced the Syllabus of Errors, 
which condemned the premisses of their Liberal faith, was also in 
their eyes a temporal despot. Believers in the inherent perfectibility 
of human nature, especially when it was English human nature, they 
relied on scientific progress to outmode the offending Syllabus before 
mankind. Meanwhile the weight of English public opinion and 
English diplomacy was thrown behind the King of Sardinia’s long 
assault on the Catholic Church and the Papal States. 

Against this background the Protestant Englishman viewed his 


*The Tablet, Sept. 23, 1950. 
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Catholic compatriots. In his eyes they stood for a thing harmless 
because thought of as dying, degrading because foreign and reaction- 
ary, bound to go down before the inevitable surge forward of that 
progress in which they believed. Catholics were tolerated, but 
toleration turned quickly to resentment if the impact of their minority 
passed beyond the bounds which Victorian England considered its 
allotted sphere. Hence the uproar over the restoration of the 
Catholic Hierarchy. Hence, to a lesser extent, the surprised amuse- 
ment with which the educated English of that day would have 
regarded any serious attempt at their conversion to the Catholic 
Faith. To them it was like a request that they should give up their 
English citizenship in return for membership of what they chose to 
consider as an “Italian Mission” and nothing more. Conversion, 
therefore, meant social ostracism, the abandonment of a national 
heritage. This, quite apart from the fact that the prevailing lati- 
tudinarianism, coupled with a disinclination for logical argument 
that is typical of their race, made the English disinclined for doc- 
trinal dispute. If Rome was going to collapse before the march of 
scientific progress why bother about it? Meanwhile the Higher 
Criticism, the triumphant sweep forward of Darwin’s theories and 
the seeming justification given by England’s rising prosperity to the 
teaching of the classical economists, seemed to confirm them in their 
rather disdainful tolerance of a foreign thing that held for them 
no interest whatsoever. 

That was the prevailing attitude that confronted the educated 
Catholic during the nineteenth century. Had he felt the urge to win 
his countrymen to his Faith, he would have found the task appallingly 
difficult; but how many did feel the urge? Apart from some of the 
converts and the great churchmen like Manning and Newman and 
Wiseman, their number was few. And understandably so, for the 
intellectual climate was all against them. Manning and Newman, 
each in his own sphere, carried themselves by sheer force of per- 
sonality to the forefront of national affairs and attained there a 
pre-eminence rarely equaled since by any Catholic. Wiseman, too, 
did much. The lesser lights who tried to fight the controversial 
battles of their Church made the mistake, for the most part, of pitch- 
ing the debate at a level that had ceased to be of interest to their 
Protestant opponents. The position has been well described by a 
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modern Catholic writer: 


“But the Catholics continued for a long time,” writes Douglas Woodruff, 
“to be chiefly preoccupied with the older Protestant controversy. At the 
popular level, so doughty and devoted a controversialist as James Britten in 
the last decades of the century could be preoccupied with contravening the 
sort of charges, of Mariolatry or image worship, that had long been the 
commonplaces of Protestant literature. At the more scholarly level, most of 
the books of apologetics from the converts were concerned with the Holy See 
as the central issue of the Catholic-Protestant controversy. These books 
needed to be written, and those were the generations to write them. It is not 
at all surprising if the preoccupations of centuries lasted a few decades too 
long; if Irish priests and laity who had grown up under the Protestant 
ascendancy in Ireland came to the England which was the base of that 
ascendancy and naturally thought of the people surrounding them as Prot- 
estants, while their neighbours were in fact rapidly losing all belief in the 
Bible. The Irish because of their history, the old English Catholics from 
their historical experience under Protestantism, and the converts because 
they were, almost invariably, converts from Protestantism, all concentrated 
on this controversy, and were busy establishing the Petrine claims against 
people whose belief in the whole idea of a revelation to a chosen people was 
being successfully undermined. This orientation of Catholic mental energy 
had a particularly unfortunate psychological effect on the general public, for 
it suggested sectarianism, and made it easy to classify the Catholics as non- 
conformists, with the other small bodies who for one doctrinal reason or 
another, reading their Bibles and putting the emphasis differently from 
Parliament, had a quarrel with the national and established form of 
Christianity.” 1° 

This effort, largely misplaced, was the work of those Catholics 
who did make a business of controversy. But their numbers were 
few. Most, through no fault of their own but as part of the price 
paid for fidelity to their religion, were reared in a tradition that 
bade them see this duty mainly in terms of holding to the faith 
of their fathers. Their task was to do that and if they did it 
unobtrusively they are not to be blamed, because for years they 
had been banned from the public life of their country, which they 
loved though it had treated them as outcasts for so long. True, the 
Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829 had secured their admission to 
English public life; but it had been won at the insistence of an Irish- 
man, Daniel O’Connell, and conceded to avoid bloodshed by a Whig 


majority, which regarded their religion as a dying thing and treated 
“The Tablet, Sept. 23, 1950. 
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it and those who professed it with cynical tolerance. The climate of 
opinion was heavily against them and, even after their emancipation, 
Catholics felt little inducement to leave their estates where they had 
got on well with their country neighbors and carried on without 
controversy and clamor the quiet practice of their religion. They 
had no habit of public Catholic action and they could not be 
expected to have it after all they and their forefathers had endured 
to support the Catholic Faith. Quite apart from this they were 
intellectually unprepared for the task, for the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge had been closed to them through the religious tests, 
and, after their removal, the Holy See gave them no general permis- 
sion to attend either of these centers of learning until 1895. Newman 
has described their position in telling words: 

Robbed, oppressed, and thrust aside, Catholics in these islands have not 
been in a condition for centuries to attempt the sort of education which is 
necessary for the man of the world, the statesman, the landholder, or the 
opulent gentleman." 

Small wonder that there was inactivity so far as the bulk of the 
old English Catholics were concerned. They had not the stomach as 
yet for impact on their Protestant countrymen: they were still content 
to breathe with relief for the peace that was granted them. 

Meanwhile another factor appeared, which was sufficient of itself 
to absorb the energies of the Catholic minority during the whole of 
the period under review. That factor was the Irish immigration and 
it is with us still today. It accounts, as nothing else does, for the 
consecration of Catholic energy to the task of building for its own and 
for the steady spread during the past hundred years of the Catholic 
Church in Great Britain. The thing that confined Catholic effort in 
England to caring for its own, diverting it very largely from con- 
troversial impact on its Protestant surroundings—that thing served 
also to extend the Catholic Church there, to furnish it with the 
physical foundations of its belief. From the time of the great famine 
the Irish came to England in vast numbers. They were mostly 
Catholic; they were poor; often they were starving. All were 
laborers, many with families. At night they were housed in hovels. 
During the day they were flung to the new roaring industrialism, 


"The English Catholics, p. 15. 
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which claimed the whole of them and burnt the life out of most in a 
matter of years. In a flash, as it were, the Irish were flung by hard- 
ship on the doorstep of English Catholicism just as it was emerging, 
without revenues and without experience of administration, from 
the terrors of penal times. They had to be cared for, which meant 
that priests had to be found for them; churches and schools had to 
be built, to say nothing of institutions and homes for those who were 
feckless or in trouble, orphaned, illegitimate, unwanted or picked 
off the streets. Here was the basic problem. It was, quite simply, the 
founding of a Church. Before it all else pales so far as Catholic 
effort is concerned. About it there is the simple sweep of an apostolic 
age. of a missionary faith in a foreign land. 

Fortunately for the English Catholics the Liberalism which barred 
their approach to their Protestant countrymen and set the latter adrift 
from doctrine benefited in its social expression the efforts they made 
to found their Church anew. At a time when they had to build (in 
the physical sense of the word) they were left alone in a free 
economy where the State maintained a subordinate role. Thus they 
were freed from the restrictions and controls which confront their 
brethren today and the value of the money they saved remained 
stable throughout the period. The economic climate favored their 
effort and the political atmosphere was free of that anticlericalism 
which gave Germany its Kulturkampf and France and Italy and 
Spain their separate tales of attack on the teaching Orders of men 
and women and the Catholic educational ideal for which they stood. 
In England Catholicism was tolerated as an insignificant thing, but 
it was not hated. So its physical foundations could be laid in peace. 
Against this background the story we have to tell is one of building 
against odds, an unspectacular story always, but an all-important 
one when it is realized that the building was not an end in itself but 
a means essential to the conservation of doctrine and the preservation 
of morality in an age on the threshold of a descent that was to result 
in the abandonment of both. The significance of this for our own 
times will be realized by those who see Communism essentially as the 
violent expression of a materialism whose corroding effect is felt not 
only in Russia but throughout the Western world. 

It has been estimated that in 1851 there were something like 
679,067 Catholics in England and Wales and that, of these, some- 
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thing like a quarter of a million were of English stock. This leaves 
a residue of some 429,000 who were Irish-born and, of these, 
approximately 170,000 had emigrated to England during the 
decade 1841-1851 and particularly in the years that followed the 
great famine of 1845-1847. The emigration to England of Irish 
Catholics was to continue through the years, though it fell off during 
the middle of the second half of the nineteenth century as Australia 
and the United States claimed their quota of Irish emigrants. 
According to the decennial census Reports, which are not very 
reliable because many of the Irish were without a settled existence 
in the early days of the immigration, the number of Irish-born in 
England in 1861 was 600,000 out of a total population of 20 mil- 
lions; in 1871 it was 570,000 out of 23 millions; in 1881 the number 
remained the same out of 26 millions. In 1901 there were 420,000 
Irish-born in England out of a total population of 32 millions and, 
in 1931, 380,000 out of 46 millions. It should be noted that a large 
proportion (at least 75 per cent) of the immigrants was Catholic 
and that the totals just given refer only to those Irish who were born 
in Ireland. From the Catholic point of view the number of those 
born in England of Irish Catholic parents is equally important and 
that number was increasing constantly as the years went by. Mean- 
while the problem remains to this day and the immigration was 
given fresh impetus during the time of World War II when many 
Irish came to England to work. They are still coming. “I have,” 
reflected Manning in 1887, “spent my life in working for the Irish 
occupation of England.” Many a priest in England could echo those 
words in his own case. In a letter written to Bishop Vaughan, who 
was to be his successor at Westminster, the Cardinal estimated that 
“eight-tenths of the Catholics in England are Irish.” 

The early immigrants were poor, often starved, and the bulk of 
them went to search for work in the new industrial towns, the smoky 
ramshackle conglomerations of dirty, back-to-back houses, without 
sanitation and without light, which clustered round the factories, 
which were now the hub of the national life. The Irish were to be 
found in large numbers in industrial Lancashire, in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, at Hull, on Tyneside, in the Durham mining villages, 
in the Midlands, at London. They were outcasts in a foreign land. 
To it they brought their Faith and it is their glory and that of their 
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priests, who came with them, that they were so largely instrumental 
in founding anew in England the Old Religion, which had once been 
driven from its shores. 

“In general,” writes Professor Denis Gwynn, “the Irish Catholics remained 
congregated in the congested areas, which had been built without any plan 
and without any regard to the requirements of decent housing while the 
industrial expansion was in full tide. If trade declined, the Irish labourers 
were the first to suffer unemployment, and the insecurity of their position 
made them the more anxious to remain together for mutual help in bad 
times. Whole areas of slum property became their recognized quarters; and 
their sense of isolation in a strange and often unfriendly country kept them 
together, prepared to accept a lower standard of life than other people. But 
their Catholic Faith united them even more than their sentimental attach- 
ment to Irish ways. The churches and schools became the chief centre of 
their life, with Irish priests who had volunteered for service in England and 
dedicated themselves to their protection.” 1” 

To serve the Catholic population of England and Wales, including 
the Irish influx, there were, in 1839, 446 churches and, in 1850, 
some 800 priests. By 1851 there were 596 churches, an increase of 
150 in twelve years, which shows something of the effort that was 
being made to meet the needs of a Catholic population that had 
grown so suddenly in England after the years of the Irish famine 
and that was to continue to grow. But the churches were always 
insufficient in number, many dated from pre-industrial days and 
were, therefore, inaccessible to the rising populations of the new 
industrial towns. So the building went on apace. The number of 
churches rose to 967 in 1860 and to 1,134 in 1880. It has been 
carried on ceaselessly into our own day until the total of churches 
and Mass-centers stands at 2,821, with the effort, perhaps, during the 
last twenty years, centering more on the country areas and the dor- 
mitory suburbs growing up round the outskirts of the great industrial 
towns. Meanwhile the number of priests has grown eightfold. At 
present there are in England and Wales 6,643 Catholic priests. 

For the most part, and particularly in the early days of the Catholic 
revival in England, these churches have been built by the poor out 
of the pennies of those who belonged so often to that class whose 
joint (family) earnings were “certainly not adequate for the good 


"Op. cit., p. 271. 
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life, yet not too hopelessly inadequate for life.”” The words are those 
of Sir John Clapham, most dispassionate of social historians, and 
they take no account of the surroundings in which men tried to earn 
their bread, of the “treadmill cities where the daylight never broke 
upon the beauty and the wisdom of the world, raw settlements where 
men and women live as men and women live on a goldfield.” So the 
Hammonds reflect on a situation described by a contemporary Royal 
Commission in the following terms: 

More filth, worse physical suffering and moral disorder than Howard 
describes (in his account of the prisons of the eighteenth century) are to 


be found amongst the cellar populations of the working people of Liverpool, 
Manchester or Leeds and in larger portions of the metropolis.'® 


Yet it was in these very towns and in their cellars that the Irish 
Catholics lived and in them they built their churches. Typical, one 
might say, of these early days is the story of St. Vincent de Paul’s 
Church in St. James’ Street, Liverpool. It is told by Professor Denis 
Gwynn: 

Churches had to be built as well as schools, and the building of St. Vincent 
de Paul’s church in St James’ Street was an instance of what faith and cour- 
age were needed. The new church was to replace the wooden shed hitherto 
in use, and Bishop Goss had no funds at first even to pay the £6,000 needed 
for the site. But the foundation stone was laid by the bishop in April, 1865, 
and after his sermon “the Irish ship carpenters of the parish passed in single 
file, each laying one day’s wages on the newly blessed stone. Then followed 
the dock labourers with their offerings, the total offering amounting to 
£101 9s.” Within a year the site had been paid for; and while the weekly 
collectors continued to bring in their collections of pennies to Father O'Reilly, 
the church was built. When it was opened in August, 1867, this poor Irish 
congregation had by that time contributed £6,500."* 


The priests who served these churches and the sheds where Mass 
was said were not infrequently as poor as the immigrants themselves. 
This is particularly true of South Wales where Catholic congrega- 
tions were formed overnight of the refugees who fled from the 
famine. Accerding to a letter written in 1841 by Dr. Thomas Brown, 
O.S.B., the first Bishop of the Vicariate of Wales, the clergy of 
South Wales 





*Op. cit., p. 55. 
“Op. cit., p. 275. 
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. - - depended for their support almost entirely upon the contributions of 
poor labourers, many of whom were unemployed. Their numbers increased 
greatly in the following year, but they were so destitute that their need for 
assistance far exceeded what they could contribute. At Cardiff at this time 
Father Millea’s income during most of the spring “did not exceed eight, 
sometimes not five, shillings per week.” At Merthyr Tydfil the bishop had 
given permission to its laborious missioner, Father Carroll, to earn a little 
money, both for his own maintenance and to provide alms for the destitute, 
“by carrying on (under the name and by the agency of one of his congre- 
gation) a merchandise of salt provisions which he obtains at a low price 
from a charitable friend in Ireland, himself being exculpated in so doing, 
by absolute necessity.” At Abersychan the missioner’s poverty was even 
worse, and his weekly income during part of the summer had been less than 
half-a-crown. “I am almost certain,” the bishop added sadly, “that the great 
reduction of the number of workmen in the iron trade at Abersychan during 
the present winter and of the price of labour, must cause a suspension of 
this mission until the return of better times.” 


The Marxist would be hard put to it to link the Catholic Church in 
England with the dark machinations of “capitalist finance” or to 
charge its clergy with peddling religious “dope” in return for the 
soft comforts of an opulent existence. 


Church-building was not the only task that confronted Catholics 
in England. They were faced with that whole host of problems that 
one can place under the general title of “rescue work.” Catholic 
emancipation had brought some relief to Catholics, but they were 
still denied any religious rights once the doors of a workhouse or a 
jail had closed behind them. Canon J. C. Bennett, an authority on 
this type of work, quotes Canon St. John as recalling how 

Thousands of half-starved Irish poor were dying in the workhouses with- 
out the Sacraments, as no priest was allowed to minister to them unless he 
had been definitely asked for by the patient in each case. The thousands of 
Catholic children were all, without exception, being brought up as Prot- 
estants, and no priest was allowed to visit them under any circumstances. 
Prisoners were compelled to attend Protestant services.’ 

Not only the prisoners and the workhouse children, but the Catholic 
soldiers who fought for their country were denied the Sacraments 
they longed for at the hour of death. The Crimean War (1854-1856) 
brought the first Catholic chaplains to the army through the insistence 





“Op. cit., p. 277. 
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of Dr. Grant, Bishop of Southwark, himself a soldier’s son, who 
insisted that they should be allowed to minister to the Catholic troops 
in the Crimea. It was not only chaplains who went. There was a 
band of nuns, who nursed the sick and wounded with Florence 
Nightingale. Relief came slowly; always it had to be fought for. 
In 1863 the Borough Prisons Act provided for the appointment of 
Catholic prison chaplains. One of its happiest results was the 
appointment of the great Father Nugent, the Apostle of Liverpool, 
to the chaplaincy of Walton Gaol in the city. There he worked for 
twenty-two years and it was the experience of his chaplaincy which 
inspired his work for destitute children and criminals, for the un- 
married mother, for the despairing whose lives were crushed by 
drink. He remains, I think, one of the greatest figures of the 
Catholic revival in England. Few can match his stature. Those who 
did remain relatively unknown now, as he is, except in the industrial 
cities and towns where they spent their days and themselves slaving 
for their Catholic poor. Their memory is not enshrined in lasting 
literary accomplishment, in scholarship, in the recollection of bril- 
liant oratorical achievement. It goes deeper, far, than these. Their 
monument, quite simply, is the vigorous life in England now of the 
Church they helped once more to come into its own. 

Another field of endeavor, under the general heading of “rescue 
work,” was placed before Catholics when the Reformatory Schools 
Act of 1854 enabled voluntary bodies to set up schools for children 
who had formerly been committed to prison. Still another followed 
in 1859 when the Poor Law Board issued an instruction that by 
statute law Catholic children in workhouses under the age of twelve 
should not be instructed in a different religion and that a creed 
register should be kept in all workhouses. Ministering to Catholics 
in prison and workhouse, the care of those who were old and poor, 
the rescue of Catholic children from Protestant institutions looking 
after the orphaned, the illegitimate and the unwanted—these are 
typical of what one might call the “rescue work” that confronted 
Catholics during the whole of the period under review. There was 
nothing spectacular about it. Often it was an appalling drudgery and 
it cost much in terms of financial sacrifice; but who can doubt its 
worth? To it might be added work for the poor, the deaf and dumb, 
the blind, the mentally deficient. It has never stopped and it never 
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will stop and all of it had to be built up from nothing out of the 
pennies of a poor population, who were already making great 
sacrifices to build the churches and Mass-centers where they could 
gather together to worship their God and where the Gospel they 
loved could be preached to them. 

Even at this point the effort could not stop. It had to be extended 
further to embrace the building of schools where Catholic children 
(the children of the poor and the destitute) could be kept out of 
harm’s way and, more positively, given an education in accordance 
with the basic tenets of their Faith. It is to the struggle involved in 
the building of those schools that we must turn. It will be considered 
in some detail because it is of vast importance. On its outcome all 
turned. This, because to Catholics their Faith is their all and they 
were quick to see that if their children were educated in State 
(undenominational) establishments they would lose their Faith. 
Hence, in England, succeeding generations of Catholics have fought 
at immensely heavy cost to keep Catholic children in Catholic schools. 
Their effort has been successful, but it has been steeped in sacrifice. 
That, perhaps, is why it has succeeded. And it is not yet over. At 
the moment of writing English Catholics are saddled with a bill of 
£60 millions, which they must find in future years to keep the 
management of their schools in their own hands. But one thing is 
certain. Catholic schools will never be surrendered. The country 
knows that now and admires the English Catholics for their stand. 
Perhaps some see deeper and realize that in holding to their schools, 
Catholics are preserving something which “post-Christian” England 
has lost—doctrine and, with it, a body of objective moral teaching, 
which must be preserved and fostered if this (or any) nation is to 
preserve its spiritual fiber and its sanity. Thus, through the success- 
ful retention of their schools, it may be claimed with justice and 
with truth that the English Catholics have conferred a priceless 
benefit upon their countrymen. 

“It is quite certain,” writes A.C.F. Beales, “that, from the Elizabethan 
Religious Settlement of 1558-63 down to the first Relief Act of 1778, the 
policy of the Government had been to make a Catholic education in England 
impossible. It is no less certain that the attempt had failed. For while it 
cannot be claimed that the exiled colleges and schools in the Low Countries 


and in Spain were linked with and served by a system of preparatory schools 
at home, it is known that at least 120 Catholic schoolmasters were teaching 
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clandestinely in England in the 17th century and at least 135 in the 18th; 
and that during those two centuries over 220 Catholic schools, of intermit- 
tent and hunted existence, were functioning at one time or another, at least 
three of them with unbroken continuity from about 1650. By the time the 
exiles returned, under cover of the wave of British sympathy for those per- 
secuted by the French Revolutionary leaders of 1789, a movement of popular 
Catholic education was already under way in this country. . . . The Report 
of a Select Committee in 1835 gave the total of Catholic Schools in England 
as 86 day, 62 Sunday and one infants’ school. The total for Scotland was 20. 
. . - Self-help on a gigantic scale is the main explanation of the multiplication 
of Catholic elementary schools by 1850. In 1843, when the ill-fated Catholic 
Institute canvassed every parish in the country for statistics, the Catholic 
population (under a million as yet) possessed 236 day and 60 Sunday 
schools (33 of them in London), catering for altogether 38,207 children. 
But the number of children without schooling was estimated at 101,930.” }" 

These words give us at once the background and the measure of 
the problem. They take us to the year 1850. Between then and 1870, 
the endeavor of the Catholic Body was to secure an equitable share 
of the Central Exchequer Grants that were allotted for the building 
of denominational schools. Those grants had begun in 1833 when 
the first State grant of £20,000 was given to aid the buildings plans 
of two voluntary bodies, the National Society (which stood for the 
Anglican Church) and the British and Foreign Schools Society, 
which acted for the Free Churches. In this year there was no cor- 
responding Catholic Body available for the reception of State grants. 
One was set up some years later and through its agency the first 
grant from central funds in favor of Catholic schools was made in 
1847. 


Until 1870 no British Government had a coherent educational 
policy. Its aim always was to supplement efforts of denominational 
(religious) bodies in the educational field. Catholics strove actively 
always for an equitable share of these funds. By 1870, the date of 
the first of many educational crises that came upon the Catholics of 
England, the educational claims of the Catholic minority had crystal- 
lized into clarity. They were that the parent has a natural right to 
have his children educated according to his conscience and, at the 
very least, a civic right that this should not cost him relatively more 
than his neighbors. Catholics have maintained this position from 
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that year until this day. The Education Act of 1870 struck at this 
twofold Catholic claim and so precipitated the first serious “schools 
crisis” for the Catholic minority. 

Despite its liberalizing tendencies in so many fields, the age that 
produced the Act of 1870 was still religious in its educational out- 
look and favored denominational teaching in schools. The question 
in dispute was not, as it is now, whether there is an inviolable unity 
in religious and secular education. It was, rather, “how this unity 
could best be preserved, by legislation, amid a variety of denomina- 
tions each at war with the others, and all at war against the entrenched 
position of the Anglican Establishment.” To Mr. Gladstone and his 
Government of 1870, the situation seemed to call for legislation in 
view of the fact that the religious bodies working in the educational 
field (Anglican, Nonconformist and Catholic) could not provide a 
sufficient number of school places for those of the nation’s children 
whose parents wished them to attend school. Gladstone, therefore, 
resolved to complete, by State action, the system of schooling pro- 
vided mostly till then by the voluntary efforts of the various religious 
denominations. His aim was to supplement the voluntary system 
and not to supplant it: he intended to do this by providing schools 
out of public funds in areas where denominational schooling was 
inadequate. 

Having resolved on action Mr. Gladstone ran into the basic dif- 
ficulty. It was this. Granted that the new schools were to be provided 
out of public funds (raised by taxes of one sort or another levied on 
the members of all religious denominations) what kind of religious 
teaching was to be provided in these publicly financed schools? 
According to A. C. F. Beales: 

Inside the Education Department, Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth’s Memo- 
randum on Popular Education in 1868 proposed the extension of the de- 
nominational system by means of rates; and moderate opinion in both 
Parties supported him. On the eve of the crisis of 1870 The Times declared 
that “we must in some way impart a really national character to the De- 
nominational System.” ** 


Manning strove hard, in a correspondence kept up with Gladstone 
from Rome (where he was attending the Vatican Council), to secure 


*Op. cit., p. 369. 
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that the school-rate (i.e., the local tax levied to support the new 
schools that were to be provided by the Government out of public 
funds) should, by enactment of Parliament, be granted in propor- 
tion to the private financial efforts of the members of religious 
denominations in support of their schools. In this way the “voluntary 
system” of denominational schools would have been preserved as the 
educational system of the nation. Unfortunately the opposition of 
the secularists proved too strong and “on June 16th (1870) the 
Prime Minister told the Commons that the new School Boards 
(which were to be created under the Act for the purpose of providing 
the new schools out of rates—local taxes—levied on citizens of all 
denominations) should give no aid to the Voluntary Schools, but 
that the Government would itself proffer them increased Privy 
Council grants.” 

The real crisis for denominational (religious) education in 
England came two weeks later on June 30 when the Cowper-Temple 
clause was adopted and so incorporated into the Act. This clause 
prohibits, in the new “Board” schools to be provided under the Act 
by the new School Boards, the teaching of “religious catechism or 
religious formulary distinctive of any particular denomination.” 
Thereby the Act was made to declare for that undenominationalism 
which is still today the keynote of government educational policy. 
Thus denominational, religious teaching was banned from the new 
Government “Board” schools. The Cowper-Temple clause of the 
Act of 1870, which secured its third reading on July 22, meant, in 
effect, that secularism was enthroned in the schoolroom. It has 
proved a massive factor in the paganization of England, setting up 
in the person of the lay teacher what Disraeli described in the debate 
on the Bill as “a new sacerdotal class.” The teacher, claimed Disraeli, 
cannot teach, explain and enforce the Holy Scriptures when he reads . . . 
without drawing some inferences and conclusions, and what will these infer- 
ences and conclusions be but dogmas? . . . You are inventing and establish- 
ing a new sacerdotal class.'® 
Disraeli’s statement is indisputable. When the new “sacerdotal 
class” became secularized, as it soon did (for it was in process of 
going that way when the Act was passed), it taught the secular 
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“dogmas” which bred the pagan generation that is with us today. 

The full extent of the blow struck at the Catholic (and, for that 
matter, at all denominational) schools stood revealed. After the 
passage of the Act there were two types of school: (a) the denomina- 
tional schools, which were supported by Privy Council grants and 
voluntary subscriptions; (b) the Board (undenominational) schools 
provided by the new School Boards set up by the Act of 1870 and 
supported by public funds and by rates (local taxes) levied on 
citizens of all denominations and used to support schools from which 
all denominational teaching was expressly excluded by the Cowper- 
Temple clause. On top of this came the Act of 1871, which made 
education compulsory for all children up to the age of ten. Hence, 
if Catholics wanted denominational teaching for their children 
(which they naturally did), they had to send them to schools which 
they had to pay for largely out of their own pockets, while at the 
same time paying rates for the provision of Government schools in 
which, of set policy, no denominational teaching could be given and 
into which their children would be forced if Catholic schools were 
not built. Here, indeed, was injustice and discrimination with a 
vengeance. Once again, as in penal days, Catholics were fined for 
exercising an elementary natural right. The fine is the money they 
paid out and continue to pay out to build their schools in addition 
to that which is claimed from them in rates for the support of a 
national system of undenominational education which is repugnant 
to their religious belief. 

It might be objected at this point that the Catholic case (i.e., the 
case for the denominational school) is overstated. After all, the 
Timetable Conscience Clause of the Act of 1870 provided for the 
withdrawal of children at the request of their parents during the 
period of “religious” instruction in an undenominational school. 
Why, then, did Catholic parents not send their children to the new 
Board schools provided by the Government out of public money and 
withdraw them during the period of religious instruction? This 
would allow them to be instructed in their Catholic Faith at home 
by their parents or by the priest, while at the same time enjoying 
the benefits of free education in the Government school. The answer. 
to this difficulty, which seems reasonable enough on the surface, 
brings out the bedrock foundation of the Catholic position. Catholics 
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in England have kept their children from Government schools 
because they have always insisted quite rightly that education is 
one, that it is more than the curriculum; that it is, in fact, something 
that should inform and permeate the whole of the school curriculum. 
Religious education, to borrow a phrase frequently on the lips of 
English Catholics, is something that is caught as well as taught. For 
this reason they have always insisted that an agreed minimum of 
denominational instruction in or out of a school where the atmo- 
sphere is secular in other respects would fall short by far of being a 
guarantee that the Catholic character of a school and the Faith of 
the children who attend it would be adequately preserved. Through- 
out the long years of struggle the educational ideal of the Catholic 
minority of England and Wales has emerged as “Catholic schools for 
Catholic children with Catholic teachers.” By their steadfastness in 
struggling to uphold it English Catholics show their allegiance to 
that ideal of the scope and purpose of education as set down by 
Pope Pius XI in the pages of the encyclical, Divini Illius Magistri: 

Since education consists in preparing man for what he must be and what 
he must do here below in order to attain the sublime end for which he was 
created, it is clear that there can be no true education which is not wholly 
directed to man’s last end.”° 


To preserve the purity of this ideal English Catholics have incurred 
heavy financial burdens. They are prepared, if necessary, to incur 
more in the future. Meanwhile they insist that justice is not being 
done them until they are allowed their own Catholic schools on 
terms equal to those which are conceded in the case of those opting 
for nondenominational education for their children. 

Thus it was that the English Catholics campaigned so vigorously 
against the injustice done them (and other denominations) by the 
Act of 1870. Increasingly they fought alone, for it was not long 
before Unsectarians and Anglicans reached agreement after the lat- 
ter had accepted as sufficient the minimum of “natural religion” 
(whatever that may be) that was taught in the new Board Schools. 
On the strength of the compromise the Protestant denominations 
began to turn their denominational schools over to the new Boards 
so as to free themselves from the financial burden involved in their 


The papal encyclical on The Christian Education of Youth (1929). 
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upkeep. By 1887, 478 denominational schools had been so sur- 
rendered; 1200 had gone by 1895. The compromise of those years 
has gone on and continued, since 1924, under the name of the 
“Agreed Syllabus” policy. As a result Anglicans and Free Church 
Bodies have transferred their schools in large numbers to the State. 
So Catholics have been left practically alone as the defenders of an 
educational system that imparts secular teaching in a religious at- 
mosphere and shrines religious teaching in a framework of doctrine. 
English Catholics have never given up a single school. They never 
will. In 1902 there were 12,202 Anglican and Free Church schools 
in England and Wales; by 1931, as a result of the “Agreed Sylla- 
bus” policy, there were 9,908. Over the same period Catholic 
schools increased from 1,066 to 1,266. The cost was heavy: between 
1914 and 1930 the Catholic community built 96 schools with 60,000 
places at a capital expenditure of £1,700,000. 

Meanwhile, after the act of 1870, Catholic agitation grew in 
strength. Cardinal Manning gave it point and direction at the out- 
set. “An educational rate raised from the whole people,” he said, 
“ought to be returned to the whole people in a form or forms of 
education of which all can participate.” In saying this Manning was 
defending all denominational schooling. The position under the Act 
of 1870 was intolerable, not only because of the sheer weight of 
the financial burden that was thrust on Catholics but because of the 
irritations they suffered in a multitude of ways. No sooner, for ex- 
ample, was a Catholic school built in an area than it was rated 
(taxed locally) to pay for the Board school round the corner. More- 
over, Catholic managers, who had to watch the pennies in their 
school funds and to economize where they could, were earning a 
public and quite unwarranted reputation from their non-Catholic 
countrymen on the ground that they were opposed to material prog- 
ress. 
The opposition of the Catholics bore fruit. Their refusal, at the 
cost of great sacrifice, to surrender their schools to the State, im- 
pressed Authority. Relief, after thirty-two years, was granted by 
the Balfour Act of 1902. Under its terms public money paid for the 
maintenance (which included teachers’ salaries) of Catholic and all 
denominational schools, while the money of the denomination pro- 
vided school sites, school buildings and their structural upkeep. 
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State schools continued to have everything provided for them out of 
public funds. 

Although under the Balfour Act of 1902 public money was de- 
fraying over 90 per cent of the total outlay on Catholic schools, the 
Catholic financial burden remained a heavy one. This was quite 
apart from the fact that the Catholic position was still inequitable 
since a parent’s right to have his children schooled according to the 
tenets of his own Faith should not cost him more than it costs his 
neighbor, who approves of undenominational teaching, to have his 
child schooled in a manner that satisfies his conscience. 

Opposition since the Act of 1902:to the Catholic education ideal 
has come in the past and continues to come from what one might 
call the administrative and professional view, which is shared at 
the present moment by the National Union of Teachers, the Associa- 
tion of Education Committees, the Trades Union Congress and the 
Workers’ Educational Association. It has urged in the past and 
urges now as strongly as ever before that duality in the control of 
the nation’s schools is anomalous and inconvenient and that, in re- 
turn for an agreed minimum of religious teaching, the voluntary 
bodies should hand over the control of their schools to the local edu- 
cational authorities. This attitude, whether it be the product of 
malice or of ignorance, arises from a secular attitude to life, which 
is incapable of realizing the full extent of the Catholic educational 
ideal and of grasping its implications. The opposition is formidable 
and Catholics have to face it almost alone for they have found, 
since the beginnings of the Protestant surrender to “undenomina- 
tionalism,” increasingly less support for their defense of the de- 
nominational ideal. 

“Tt is thus no accident,” writes A.C.F. Beales, “that the successive enact- 
ments since 1902 have not maintained the trend of denominational success 
that had reached its peak in that year. The Act of 1918 left the question 
alone in England and Wales (though a different Act in the same year gave 
the Scottish Catholics their happy “Concordat”). The Trevelyan Bill of 1930 
which offered up to three-quarters of the costs of re-organizing the Catholic 
schools under the Hadow scheme, offered that help for all grades of school. 
The Bill failed to pass—and the Act of 1936 which was in due course sub- 
stituted for it, offered the help for senior schools only.”?! 


"The Catholic Schools Crisis of 1950, by A. C. F. Beales (Oxford: Catholic Social 
Guild, 1950), p. 8. 
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Things changed little in the educational field, so far as the finan- 
cial position of the Catholic schools was concerned, between 1902 
and 1944. In the latter year there was passed an Education Act 
(known as the Butler Act after the Conservative Minister of Educa- 
tion, who was its author), which reorganized the whole system of 
free education in England and Wales. As a result of its provisions, 
statutory obligation was laid on local education authorities and on 
denominational bodies: (i) To make provision for extended (“sec- 
ondary”) education for every boy and girl in the country, eventu- 
ally up to the age of sixteen years; (ii) to carry out, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act and the specifying regulations, which 
certain of its provisions empowered the Minister of Education to 
make, certain improvements in regard to the siting, internal struc- 
ture, external repair and general modernization of schools; (iii) 
to build new schools in accordance with these specifications. 

Clearly this meant a heavy, added burden on Catholics, who were 
forced to comply with the terms of the Act, but who were none the 
less determined to maintain the voluntary status and distinctive reli- 
gious atmosphere of their own denominational schools in which a 
Catholic education was provided free of charge to Catholic children. 
This they could only do if they kept control of the management of 
their schools so that the all-important power of appointing teachers 
remained in their own hands. The Education Act of 1944 allowed 
Catholics to do this provided they bore part of the extra cost falling 
on their schools as a result of the reorganization and modernization 
demanded by the Butler Act. In a Memorandum presented by the 
Ministry of Education to the Hierarchy’s representative on Novem- 
ber 24, 1943, the additional Catholic burden under the Butler Act 
was estimated at £ 10,000,000. Refusal to pay this sum or failure 
to meet that part of it which fell on particular parishes and dioceses, 
would mean that Catholics as a whole or in particular would lose 
control of the management of their schools and so of the appoint- 
ment of their teachers and so of their children’s education. While, 
with the rest of their countrymen, Catholics welcomed many of the 
provisions of the Butler Act, they were forced to realize, by its im- 
position on them of an additional and heavy financial burden, that 
the fundamental injustice of their position still went unrecognized. 

The Catholic Hierarchy put its case before the Government of the 
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day during the discussions that preceded the passing of the Act. It 
was heard with a certain amount of sympathy, but full justice was 
not done. The financial burden remained as a witness to the truth 
of Mr. Rt. A. Butler’s confession contained in a speech which was 
made in the House of Commons during a debate on education on 
July 30, 1943: “I have not been able,” he said, “to concede the full 
demands of those who desire complete liberty of conscience.” The 
Catholic Body could only protest and hope that time would be on 
their side. Meanwhile, they continued to collect money for their 
schools and put their trust in Providence. “We wish to make it clear,” 
said the Catholic Bishops in their Statement of January 5, 1944, 
“that we have never accepted, do not accept, and never shall accept, 
the Bill as it now stands.” 

There matters stayed until 1949. On June 25 of that year the 
Catholic Hierarchy issued a Statement in which they pointed out 
that there had been a heavy, postwar rise in building costs. This, they 
added, had combined with other causes, which they enumerated, to 
increase to between £50,000,000 and £60,000,000 the size of the 
financial burden on the Catholic schools originally estimated by the 
Ministry of Education at no more than £ 10,000,000. Consequently 
the Hierarchy asked in their Statement for two things: firstly, an 
Enabling Bill during the lifetime of the next Parliament to remove 
from English Catholics the financial burden placed on them by exist- 
ing Education Acts. They went on to add, secondly, that they could 
not wait until then for further relief, but asked for an emergency 
measure of immediate relief based on the 1943 Memorandum of 
the Ministry of Education, which had originally set the Catholic 
burden under the Butler Act of 1944 at £ 10,000,000. 

By 1949 not only had the Catholic educational burden risen by 
between five and six times the 1943 estimate, but the burden had to 
be faced at once even though in many, if not most cases, costs 
arising under it would not have to be incurred for ten, twenty, thirty 
or sometimes forty years. Why this was so is best explained in the 
words of one of the very clear and able leaflets published at the 
height of the subsequent campaign that was fought by Catholics for 
their schools: 

The reason why the claim for increased help is being made now is that, 
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quite simply, the alternative is the loss of our Catholic Schools by the hun- 
dred. Almost immediately. 

By the 1944 Act, the local education authorities were obliged to draw up 
Development Plans for Primary and Secondary schools in their area, includ- 
ing Catholic schools. 

Once those Development Plans have been approved by the Minister—and 
more than one third of the total number have already been so approved— 
the managers or governors of Catholic Schools have six months in which to 
apply for aided or special agreement status (i.e., status allowing them to keep 
control of their schools and so of the education of Catholic children). With 
this application the Catholic managers or governors have to submit to the 
Ministry a form known as Form 18 Schools showing that they are able to 
pay their share of the expenses of the School including any work of recon- 
struction. This form has also to receive the backing of the Bishop (of the 
diocese in which the School is situated). And unless this application is made 
in time and the Minister is finally satisfied with the resources shown on 
Form 18 Schools the Catholic Schools will become controlled (by a public, 
non-Catholic Body) and so lost to the Catholic Body. Though all the money 
may not have to be paid for some time, the guarantee has to be given now. 
The decision has to be taken now. That, therefore, is why the Bishops’ pro- 
posals for a new settlement are being put forward now, for the whole of our 
Schools in England and Wales.”* 


Precisely because a third of the Development Plans called for 
under the 1944 Act had been approved by the Minister, while others 
were in process of being drawn up and approved, the Bishops were 
being forced, at a time when the estimated Catholic educational 
burden under the 1944 Act had grown sixfold, to give immediate 
guarantees that they would be able and willing to provide the vast 
sums of money for school-building at an uncertain time in an 
uncertain future. The Bishops had either to lose their schools or 
state their ability to raise sums of money which many of them knew 
that they could not in fact raise. They found either course against 
their conscience. Hence they called Catholics to a campaign, 
especially when it became clear that no political party was par- 
ticularly sympathetic to their case. 

Toward the end of October, 1949, just before the Catholic cam- 
paign got well under way, a further Statement of the Hierarchy, 
which suggested a solution of the Catholic educational problem in 


"The Catholic Schools Proposals: Some Objections and the Answers (Oxford: Cath- 
olic Social Guild, 1950) . 
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England along the lines that have proved successful in Scotland,” 
was turned down by the Conservative and Labour Parties. Both 
made it clear that they were not prepared to consider any solution of 
Catholic difficulties which involved a change in the religious settle- 
ment contained in the Butler Act of 1944. The official tone, distinctly 
kind, superior and self-righteous, was that Catholics should be 
grateful for what they had got and not make a nuisance of themselves 
when the country was already faced with great difficulties. 

Catholics did make a nuisance of themselves. They went into 
battle with angry enthusiasm and great determination, surprising 
their countrymen and, perhaps, themselves by the skill, vigor and 
zeal with which they fought for their schools. Meetings were held 
all over England and Wales and leaflets and pamphlets were printed 
and distributed by the thousand. By a fortunate coincidence the 
campaign reached its climax during the three weeks of electioneering 
that preceded the General Election of February 24, 1950. Con- 
sequently Catholics took the opportunity to inform Parliamentary 
candidates of the Catholic position, to question them in public and 


*The “Scottish Solution” has been well described as follows: 

“Until 1918 Scottish Catholics were suffering from the same intolerable burden as 
English Catholics—they had to find all the money for building their own schools, as 
well as paying in rates and taxes for the State Schools, to which, for reasons of con- 
science, they could not send their children. In 1918 they pointed out to the Scottish 
Ministry of Education that they were unable to pay twice over for the education of 
their children. The Scottish Ministry recognised the justice of their grievance, and 
proposed a fair and reasonable plan for abolishing the dual system altogether, that is, 
the system of having two different kinds of schools, voluntary schools, built by Catholics, 
or Episcopalians, and State schools, built out of public money, deprived from the rates 
and taxes. The plan, which was accepted, was this. The Scottish Ministry bought all 
the voluntary schools, both Catholic and Episcopalian, and paid a lump sum (some- 
thing like two million pounds) to the Scottish bishops. This the Ministry recognized 
as just, since the Catholic schools had all been built by the Catholic body, who had 
at the same time been contributing through rates and taxes to the erection of the non- 
Catholic State schools. In return for this, the Catholic bishops handed over to the Local 
Education Authorities the appointment of the teachers, subject to a veto by the Bishop 
of the diocese on religious grounds. That meant that only Catholic teachers could be 
appointed to Catholic schools, for if the Local Authority should appoint a non-Catholic, 
the appointment could be immediately quashed by the Bishop. The system has worked 
to the complete satisfaction of the Bishops, the Scottish Ministry of Education, and 
the Local Education Authorities. . . . The Scottish system therefore shows that both 
Parliament and the Local Authorities in Scotland recognize the principle that Catholics 
have the right to freedom of conscience in education, and that it is nnfair to make 
them pay twice over for education. In Holland, the Dutch Government recognizes the 
same principle, and does the same for denominational schools as is done in Scotland.” 
—Stella Maris, March, 1950. 
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to subject them to close examination at private interviews where 
candidates met representative delegations of local Catholics. At 
these it was a rather common thing for a somewhat dazed prospective 
candidate to find himself confronted by a Catholic committee, whose 
members on such occasions were divorced from party allegiance, 
but determined to question him closely and, if necessary, to instruct 
him on the position of the Catholic schools. There can be no doubt 
but that these interviews made a very strong impression on candi- 
dates and convinced them overnight that the Catholics had a cause 
for which they were prepared to fight until they dropped. Add to 
these interviews, the leaflet campaign and the packed meetings held 
all over the country and it will be realized that it is no exaggeration 
to say that a very great impression was made, not only on prospective 
Members of Parliament, but on the country at large. 

As a result of the Catholic campaign the English Parliament 
elected on February 24, 1950, is the first whose members really 
understand the Catholic position on the schools’ question and the 
general public has been made more sympathetic to the Catholic 
attitude than ever before. Small wonder that the English nose for 
compromise is busy sniffing out a solution. For the moment there 
will be no going back on the Butler Act of 1944, but it looks as if 
there will be relief for Catholics within the framework of its provi- 
sions. And that relief will be given with sympathy and considerable 
understanding. That much was made clear in the debate on the 
estimates of the Ministry of Education which was held in the House 
of Commons on May 4, 1950. The former (Conservative) Minister 
of Education, Mr. R. A. Butler, pressed the present Minister to find 
some solution within the framework of the 1944 Act and the latter 
showed by his reply that he needed no such pressing. The direction 
that relief will take is indicated fairly well by his suggestion in that 
debate that the criteria to be applied, in accordance with Form 18, 
to the statements made by Catholic authorities of their financial 
reserves to meet their educational burden, will be progressively 
more lenient, according to whether the work involved in the building 
and adaptation of denominational schools is likely to be done within 
two years, under ten years or over ten years. In other words, the 
more distant the date of school-building, the less onerous the terms 
on which schools will be allowed to retain their denominational status. 
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This is a step forward and Catholics are grateful for the sympathy 
from both sides of the House that has prompted it. They still have to 
pay for the exercise of a natural right, but their Bishops are freed 
from the pressing urgency of the objectionable alternatives, which 
seemed in the closing months of 1949 to be their only choice; they 
are no longer on the horns of a cruel dilemma; the gun has been 
withdrawn from the nape of their necks. Their immediate com- 
mitments are lessened. They have time to breathe. Meanwhile 
Catholics in England can hope without undue presumption that, as 
time goes by, increasing sympathy for their cause will combine with 
their own tact and determination to grant them the full extent of 
their rightful claims. And at this point we may leave the story of 
the struggle for the Catholic schools in England.™ It has not been 
fought in vain. 

It may be thought that an undue proportion of this essay has been 
devoted to the struggle of the Catholics in England for their schools; 
that the writer has been carried away by his interest in a particular 
problem and drawn its outline too sharply on a canvas that ought, 
in fact, to bear the gentler imprint of a broader thing. He would 
contest that view. Governing this attempt to portray, in so short a 
space, the problems besetting the Catholic minority in England, has 
been the desire to delineate most clearly those which dominated the 
contemporary scene during the period under review. This had to be 
done if balance was to be preserved. Now the task of English 
Catholicism during the years that have concerned us has been the 
founding of a Church—one of those formidable and profound things 
that can be described in the simplest terms. Within its context the 


“The story of the schools that we have told has been the story of the struggle for 
possession of the primary schools in which free education was given, mainly to the 
children of the less well-to-do members of the Catholic community. In England this 
education is often termed “primary” or “elementary,” though, strictly speaking, both 
terms refer to the first years of education and could really be applied to any type of 
schooling for any class of person. The Butler Act changed the picture, here as in other 
ways, by its repercussions on those Catholic schools in which “secondary” education 
was given. Again, “secondary” is a term often applied broadly to cover the education 
that is given to most of the children of the better-to-do members of the community; 
but, strictly speaking, “secondary” education is all education carried beyond the primary 
stage. The story of “secondary” education in England from the Catholic point of view 
is the story, really, of the Religious Orders. It can best be seen, quite simply, as a work 
of building and teaching free from the element of acute struggle attached to the story 
of the “elementary” Catholic schools, 
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further task of educating Catholic children must obviously hold 
pride of place. Hence the problem of building schools in which they 
could be educated in the Faith of that Church constituted and still 
constitutes the basic problem that Catholics had and have to face in 
Great Britain. That is why the struggle that centered around it has 
been sketched in the boldest possible outline. 

Failure here, be it remembered, could find no corresponding com- 
pensation in Catholic successes consequent on distinguished contro- 
versy, literary skill or high endeavor at the university level; unless 
these are grounded on the strong Faith of a Catholic rank-and-file 
their effect on contemporary civilization will not endure, no matter 
how brilliant their individual content. For, in the last analysis, it is 
example that counts, the steady but unassuming practice of virtue 
by hundreds of ordinary folk, who cling always and often against 
odds to the truth in which they believe. In this sense and context the 
old saw is relevant, that an ounce of practice is worth a ton of theory. 

To secure their position the Catholics of England built their 
churches and schools, cared for their poor and rescued from prose- 
lytizing hands the orphaned, the illegitimate, the waifs picked up 
off the streets. These tasks constituted a problem whose solution 
Catholics could not favorably effect unless they won the battle for 
their schools. On it all else depended, meaning by that, not only the 
Faith of the children of those who struggled, but, as a consequence 
contained within that Faith, the preservation and upholding of a 
body of doctrine and moral teaching, rooted in the traditional Truth 
of two thousand years, as the ultimate stabilizer in a country no 
longer Christian and perilously close to moral collapse. For the 
secularist wheel has come full circle and materialism is the creed 
of the English today. By that one means, quite simply, that the 
majority of them live their lives without significant reference to the 
fact of God’s existence, remaining unacquainted, for the most part, 
with the steady compulsion of essential, moral purpose. The result 
is moral drift expressed individually in the prevailing tendency to 
substitute sensationalism and emotion for the rightful exercise of 
reason and will, finding social expression in the pressure for 
security, even though it means the enthronement of an omnicompetent 
State endowed with power to crush individual responsibility through 
the constant intrusion of an entrenched bureaucracy. That is the 
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materialism whose challenge confronts Catholics in England today. 

Many of them are unaware, as yet, of its full extent. Absorption 
in the struggle to exist as a minority, to perform, at such cost, the 
hard task of saving their schools and constructing the physical 
foundations of their Faith—these things have combined with a sense 
of inferiority, consequent on social ostracism, to deprive many of 
them of wider vision. Thus they have been slow to realize the 
insidious nature of the materialism that confronts them. It is as if 
a stoker in the hold of a battle cruiser were suddenly called at a 
moment’s notice to man the bridge, or an aircraft mechanic to pilot 
a plane into battle. So it has been with the English Catholics in the 
face of materialism. The fact that they are groping their way toward 
this new threat rather than running to meet it, is explicable enough 
in the light of the basic tasks that have called for the whole of their 
strength during the years that we have reviewed. Neither does the 
present inability of many to grasp the full import of the materialist 
menace detract from the value of the effort that went before. We 
have seen that the effort was essential; that without it nothing else 
could bear fruit; that it constitutes the foundation on whose basis 
alone any effort against materialist pressure can hope for sustained 
success. 

It is understandable, therefore, that many English Catholics should 
not yet realize the full extent of the materialist danger that besets 
civilization and, by contrast, the measure of the opportunity that is 
theirs. Nevertheless it is increasingly apparent that a growing 
number of them are beginning to see that the time has come for the 
minority to step into its own, its members no longer ostracized, but 
ever more regarded as the bearers of a message that alone can save 
the world. Appropriately this story ends on a note of quiet hope. 








The enduring strength of the idea 
of Christian Democracy in France 
is, in part, the result of the pioneer 
work of two movements in the 
nineteenth century. 


ORIGINS OF FRENCH 
CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY 


ANTHONY T. BOUSCAREN 


FRANCE IS THE REAL SPIRITUAL homeland of the Christian Democratic 
idea. The leading Catholic writers and political thinkers, men whose 
philosophy has largely been the inspiration of the Mouvement 


Républicain Populaire, reflect this fact: these are Maritain, Mauriac, 
Bernanos, Claudel, and Gilson. It is they, and their ideological 
brethren in the political arena, who give evidence of the enduring 
strength of the Demo-Christian revolution in France. It is they who 
carry on the work inaugurated by Ozanam, Lacordaire, Lamennais, 
Montalembert, De Mun, and Sangnier. 

There are two main strands in the pre-1939 Christian Democratic 
development. One of these, the broadest, and the earliest one, can 
be termed “social Catholicism”; the other is known as Christian 
Democracy, in the strict sense of the word. It is the latter strand 
which is closest to the MRP ideology and action, for Christian 
Democracy had a very radical connotation in the France of the 
Third Republic, whereas “social Catholicism” represented more the 
conservative and moderate Catholic elements—formerly monarchist 
in large part—who rallied to the Republic upon the urging of Pope 
Leo XIII, and adopted a program of social and economic reform 
(less far-reaching, however, than that of the Christian Democrats). 
Since, nevertheless, the two movements shade into each other to some 
extent, it is necessary to trace the evolution of both, in order to get 
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the whole picture which was drawn by the precursors of the MRP. 

Hostility to Liberalism is the dominant note in the first protests 
raised by Catholics against the social consequences of the Industrial 
Revolution. At the same time the precursors of the MRP from 1789 
to 1848 understood that political liberty favors the development of 
spiritual values. Those early Demo-Christians recognized that they 
could not remain indifferent to injustice and tyranny, whether it be 
on the political, social or economic level. While too many reactionary 
Catholics, lay and clerical, condemned the Declaration of Rights, 
there were some men, representatives of the lower clergy, the third 
estate, and even some of the nobility in the States General of 1789 
and the Constituent Assembly who sought to found a constitutional 
monarchy based on the respect for the rights of man. Their hopes 
were dashed by the irresponsible behavior of the Monarch, and by 
the republican and dictatorial Convention. After the Empire and 
the Restoration, there arose a group of men who were opposed to the 
abuses of the nascent industrial capitalism and to the oppression of 
political conservatism. Denounced by the forces of a clerical 
(Gallican) and reactionary monarchy, these men were to lay the 
groundwork out of which grew the broadly Demo-Christian idea and 
subsequent political action. 

Chateaubriand favored a new social order to take the place of 
Liberalism and in 1831 declared: “A time will come when it will 
seem inconceivable that a social order ever existed in which one man 
enjoyed an income of a million, while another had not the where- 
withal to pay for his dinner.”’ Vicomte de Bonald preferred “fewer 
millionaires and fewer paupers” than existed in contemporary 
England (1848), and attacked Liberal philosophy as inhuman and 
anti-Christian.” One of the earliest nonroyalist proponents of the 
Christian Democratic idea was Philippe J. B. Buchez (1796-1865). 
A carbonaro and then a St. Simonian socialist who returned to his 
faith later in life, Buchez denounced Liberalism and espoused the 
cause of the workingman. To him, the laissez-faire economy 
appeared essentially immoral. In 1840 he founded the journal 
L’ Atelier whose motto was St. Paul’s dictum: “He who will not 


*Revue européenne, 1831, No. 4, p. 7. 
*Quoted by Parker Moon, The Labor Problem and the Social Catholic Movement in 


France (New York: Macmillan, 1921), p. 14. 
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work shall not eat,” and whose purpose was “unceasingly to urge 
the workingmen to make the conquest of their instruments of labor 
by means of free and voluntary associations.”* Buchez, in a book 
published posthumously, insisted that “the human purpose of Chris- 
tianity is identically the same as that of the French Revolution; it is 
the former that inspired the latter.”* Msgr. Philippe Gerbet (1798- 
1864), bishop of Perpignan, urged a Christianization of the economy 
and requested the clergy to “take their stand in the future, and 
establish themselves as at once the defenders, the moderators, and 
the guides of the interests of the masses” for “if the lower classes 
revolt before Christianity has been reconstructed in their souls, 
Europe will witness terrible struggles, the like of which perhaps has 
not been recorded in the annals of the world.”” Louis Veuillot is 
another in the long line of French “social Catholics” who helped lay 
the foundations of Christian Democracy in his country. Frequently 
recalled in articles written in the MRP party organ L’Aube, by his 
namesake Frangois Veuillot, he served the cause from the July 
Monarchy to the early years of the Third Republic. His newspaper 
L’Univers critized Liberal political economy as un-Christian, and as 
the cause of men being divided into hostile classes of rich and poor: 
“Before making it possible for the poor to live, political economy 
first absolves the rich and fortunate from the duty of assisting them. 
By virtue of its counsels, the destitute workers become fodder for 
factories just as in the eyes of certain diplomats they are fodder for 
cannon; and competition, like war, sacrifices armies.”*® Three years 
later, in 1845, he wrote: “A new era is beginning, democracy arises, 
and the Church is there, like a mother at the cradle.” Veuillot and 
his confreres welcomed the 1848 revolution, and worked to Chris- 
tianize it. After the June upheaval he devoted his efforts to healing 
the scars which had been inflicted on the French body social. Speak- 
ing both to the revolutionary workers and the standpat bourgeoisie, 
he declared: “The Gospel is a law of liberty, but above all of 





*Charles Calippe, L’Attitude sociale des catholiques (Paris, 1910), p. 184. Tbh~ term 
“Liberalism” throughout refers primarily to laissez-faire economics. 

‘Philippe J. B. Buchez, Traité de la politique et de science sociale (Paris, 1886), 
II, 504. 

*Olympe Gerbet, Introduction a la philosophie de l'histoire (Paris, 1934), pp. 221-223. 

*L’Univers, January 16, 1842. Veuillot was also critical for a time of certain portions 
of the Social Catholic School. 
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equality. . . . If the leaders of society do not give us the liberty and 
equality of Christianity, the people . . . who feel their absence and 
know that they are their right, will make incessant and horrible 
efforts to conquer them. . . . ”" 

Jean Baptiste Lacordaire collaborated with Lamennais on 
L’ Avenir, and later edited L’Ere Nouvelle, where he championed 
Christianity and democracy in the name of God and freedom. 
Lacordaire provided the later social Catholics with an arsenal of 
arguments against economic liberalism and in favor of social legisla- 
tion. In 1848 he wrote that “between the strong and the weak, 
between the rich and the poor, between the master and the servant, 
it is liberty which oppresses and law which makes free.”* In his 
view, “absolute laissez faire is the abandonment of the weak in the 
hands of the strong.’ 

The practical aspect of early social Catholicism was exemplified in 
the labors of Vicomte Armand de Melun. From 1830 to 1848 he was 
one of the nation’s leaders in charity work, and after the revolution- 
ary year he became a foremost champion of social legislation in the 
national parliament. Cardinal Croy, Archbishop of Rouen, was 
another who added his voice to the swelling chorus of French 


Catholics who strove to Christianize public life, and in particular, 
the economy. In a Lenten Pastoral letter of 1838 he urged legisla- 
tion to protect children employed in factories; addressing them, he 


said: “God speed the day when the laws will extend their protection 
2910 


over your existence. 

Vicomte de Villeneuve-Bargemont, Catholic deputy and economist, 
was one of the authors and consistent defenders in the Chamber of 
Deputies of the 1841 law which sought to protect children in factory 
work." In the Chamber of Peers, Count Charles de Montalembert, 
early collaborator with Lacordaire and Lamennais, was another 
champion of this and similar legislation. It is indeed significant that 
this child labor law of 1841 in particular, largely the work of the 
social Catholics, was the French government’s first real departure 


"L’Univers, July 2-6, 1848, as quoted by Francois Veuillot in L’Aube, July 9, 1948. 
®Quoted by Moon, op. cit., p. 18. 

*Henri Villard, Correspondance inédite du Pére Lacordaire (Paris, 1870), pp. 498-500. 
Georges Goyau, Autour du catholicisme social, 3e série, pp. 130, 1. 

“Moniteur universel, 1840, p. 2493, and 1841, p. 721. 
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from laissez faire in labor questions. Villeneuve-Bargemont was 
perhaps the first French social Catholic who worked actively and 
successfully in the political arena to make good his ideas. An able 
administrator, he became a prefect in 1812, and in 1828 a Councillor 
of State; in 1830 he was elected to the national legislature. His book 
Economie Politique Chrétienne, published in Paris in 1834, was a 
most effective attack on the ideas of Adam Smith and J. B. Say. He 
declared that the great and pressing problem for economists was not 
that of increased production but of an equitable distribution of 
wealth, and the diffusion of prosperity to the broad masses of the 
population rather than to the privileged few.” A true Christian 
political economy would, in his estimation, justify state intervention 
to protect labor against the “new feudalism of the employers.””* He 
wanted nothing less than to revolutionize the French economy to 
“establish a system in which the worker would be treated as a human 
being rather than as a bit of merchandise.”"* Thery, in his L’Oeuvre 
Economique de Villeneuve-Bargemont, describes him as being the 
“ancestor of social Catholicism.””* Further praise for this precursor 
of Christian Democracy is found in the work of Henri Michel, who 
wrote that “The Christian political economy of Villeneuve-Bargemont 
had in the eyes of contemporaries an importance which we have 
some difficulty in accounting for. The Socialists cite this writer and 
use him as an authority. The economists make an honorable place 
for him. For the rest, his polemic against industrial competition is 
distinguished by the veracity with which it is imbued, and the Chris- 
tian socialism which there makes its first appearance.””* Writing in 
1905, Gaston Isambert remarked that “Villeneuve-Bargemont may 
be ranged along with Sismondi, among the precursors of labor legis- 
lation, and considered as an ancestor of the Catholic solidarist 
movement, of which De Mun, Turmann, Fonsegrive, etc., are the 
present representatives.”** 

Charles de Coux, Catholic professor and associate of Lamennais 
and Lacordaire, contributed regularly to Veuillot’s L’ Avenir. That 





2Villeneuve-Bargemont, Histoire de [économie politique (Paris, 1841), Il, 423. 
*Villeneuve-Bargemont, L’Economie politique chrétienne (Paris, 1834), p. 151. 
“Ibid. pp. 468, 475. 

’Thery, L’Oeuvre économique de Villeneuve-Bargemont (Paris, 1911), p. 248. 
“Henri Michel, L’Idée de PElit (Paris, 1895), p. 263. 

“Gaston Isambert, Les idées socialistes en France de 1815 4 1848 (Paris, 1905), p. 254. 
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publication, founded shortly after the revolution of 1830, featured 
the pleas of Coux for a Christianized political economy which would 
aim not for the increase of production but rather for the welfare of 
society."* Frederic Ozanam, notably through establishing the St. 
Vincent de Paul charitable society (which continues to thrive and 
prosper even today in many parts of the globe), must also be men- 
tioned in any listing of the early Demo-Christians of France. But 
more of him and the others later. In attempting to summarize the 
ideas of these men and their work, from 1815 to 1848, we can see 
five main theses upon which they all agree: (1) a rebellion against 
laissez-faire liberalism, (2) an appeal to Christian charity and morals 
as a basis for a sounder economic and social philosophy, (3) faith 
in labor organization, and in the possibility of reconstructing or 
adapting the medieval guild system to meet modern needs, (4) 
insistence on the justice of a minimum living wage, and (5) advocacy 
of social legislation to protect the working classes, especially women 
and children, against the ruthless pressure of modern industrial 
methods. 

Many of the reformers mentioned above were, in the period 1830- 
1848, still friendly to the monarchy, at least in principle, but others, 
holding the same ideas on social and economic problems, increas- 
ingly drifted toward republicanism. In 1824 Chateaubriand became 
notably less friendly to the monarchy, and in 1830, refused to swear 
allegiance to Louis Philippe: “Royalty and aristocracy are things 
of the past; they are not vital; the democratic idea grows, equality 
increases; the sapper is at work under the thrones.””* De Tocqueville, 
in his Democracy in America—first published in 1835—maintained 
a thesis which gave French social Catholics considerable support. 
Political liberty and separation of church and state in America (in 
the sense of no one established church and no state favoritism of one 
church over ancther) had not prevented the Catholic Church from 
flourishing, nor was Catholicism the enemy of democracy there. On 
the contrary, wrote De Tocqueville, “Catholics constitute the most 
republican and democratic class in the United States.” Religion and 
liberty were allies there, not opponents. Tocqueville concluded that 
“the Catholic religion has erroneously been regarded as the natural 
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enemy of democracy whereas in reality it was the most favorable of 
all Christian religions to the equality of man.” Moreover, he held 
that democracy had need of religion: “Despotism may govern with- 
out faith but liberty cannot.” He pleaded for a rapprochement 
between Christianity and religion in Europe, and warned that “ma- 
terialism is the greatest danger in democratic society.” Félicité 
Robert de Lamennais wrote as early as 1829: “You tremble before 
liberalism: Catholicize it and society will be reborn.”” Lamennais 
was termed by Lacordaire, de Coux, Montalembert and others the 
“O’Connell of France.” The July revolution gave Lamennais and his 
followers their opportunity; the government of Louis Philippe was 
unacceptable to them. In October of 1830 they and their co-editors 
founded L’Avenir, with the motto “God and Liberty,” and pro- 
claimed their faith in democracy and Christianity.” They demanded 
that the franchise be “extended to the masses.” Lamennais himself 
was a republican; Lacordaire was a constitutional monarchist by 
predilection, and became a hesitant republican by necessity. But 
both of them, and the others, pointed out that Belgium, Ireland, 
Poland were countries where the cause of the Church was the cause 
of liberty and democracy; no less so, they held, should it be in 
France. In pursuing this campaign, they vigorously attacked the 
monarchy, the conservatives, and the Gallicans. Pope Gregory XVI 
issued the encyclical Mirari Vos, on August 15, 1832, which al- 
though not mentioning Lamennais, Lacordaire, and Montalembert 
by name, criticized some of their ideas, especially those mixing 
religion with politics. It held that although democracy might result 
from Christianity, the latter does not require the former; that Chris- 
tianity stands above politics.** Lamennais left the Church afterward, 
but the other two preserved their belief that political liberty could 
and should be Christianized (while at the same time remaining Cath- 
olics in good standing). Montalembert organized a strong Catholic 
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political movement and led a vigorous campaign for liberty of reli- 
gious education and liberty of association.” L’Univers, France’s 
most influential Catholic organ, came out unhesitatingly for liberty 
of press, education, and worship.” 

The 1848 revolution exalted political liberty and social justice, 
and made possible the reconciliation between religion and the peo- 
ple. But the broadly Demo-Christian leaders of the day were no better 
prepared than Lamartine and the Socialists, and power passed to the 
bourgeois capitalists. From 1848 on, these men found themselves 
confronted by two adversaries: conservative capitalists (clerical and 
otherwise), and materialistic socialists.” The revolution found La- 
cordaire and Montalembert sympathetic to its aims. The latter pro- 
claimed that “All Catholics are ready to descend into the arena with 
all their fellow citizens, to claim all the political and social liber- 
ties.”** An unfortunate split, however, occurred between Montal- 
embert and Lacordaire. The former attacked L’Ere Nouvelle (suc- 
cessor to L’Avenir) for confusing “socialism with democracy, and 
democracy with Christianity.” Lacordaire was rather bitter about 
these words, and directed some rather harsh editorial remarks toward 
his old collaborator.” 

Not long after the 1848 February revolution, Lacordaire, Maret, 
Ozanam, and de Coux, together with others, less well known, founded 
a successor to L’Avenir called L’Ere Nouvelle. Its prospectus of 
March 1, 1848, announced its purpose of reconciling religion and 
the democratic republic, to demand liberty of education and of 
association, improvement of the worker’s condition and protection 
of “the peoples who have lost their nationality by unjust conquests 
which time cannot rectify, and those other peoples which, following 
our example from afar, aspire to achieve their own political and 
moral emancipation.”* By June its circulation had risen to 20,000 
(considered quite substantial in those days), but the revolution of 
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that same month led to a weakening of Lacordaire’s republicanism, 
and he was replaced as editor by Maret (a priest). Ozanam is best 
known for his tremendously successful charity work. Yet he also 
influenced the political scene, not only as an editor of L’Ere Nou- 
velle, but from his professorial chair at the Sorbonne from 1847 to 
1853. “All that I know of history,” he wrote, “gives me reason to 
believe that democracy is the natural goal of political progress, and 
that God is guiding the world toward democracy.”™ He realized the 
need for Catholics to dedicate themselves to social and political re- 
forms, and maintained that they must support the just claims of the 
working classes. At the time of the 1848 February revolution he de- 
clared: “Let us . . . turn toward that democracy, that people that 
does not know us, let us woo them, not only with those alms which 
make men obliged to men, but with our efforts to obtain for them 
institutions that will set them free and improve them.” On February 
22, 1848, he wrote to his brother: “I have believed and still believe 
in the possibility of Christian Democracy.” 

The elections of April 23, 1848 were pleasing to the French 
social Catholics. Lacordaire, three bishops, ten other ecclesiastics 
and a strong body of Catholic laymen—all admitted democrats and 
republicans imbued with a passion for social and economic reform 
—were elected to the National Assembly, and took their seats, sig- 
nificantly, on the left. The provisional government was welcomed by 
these men, some of whom were its architects. This is particularly 
true of Alphonse de Lamartine, Catholic littérateur and politician 
whose Histoire des Girondins (1847) did much to stimulate the 
moderate Chrisiian movement in support of the revolution. He urged 
Catholics to “Transport the infinite charity of Christianity from the 
conscience of the individual into the conscience of governments, and 
you will have united the Republic imperishable.”* Even compara- 
tively conservative-minded social Catholics such as Louis Veuillot 
urged acceptance of the provisional government, and asked Catholics 
to become republicans. There was in fact considerable Catholic ap- 
proval of the 1848 February revolution.™ 
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On March 1, 1848, the editors of L’Ere Nouvelle laid down the 


two essential foundation stones of democratic social Catholicism: 
(1) the need of reforms in the interest of labor, (2) the acceptance 
of political democracy as the instrument of such reforms. But the 
suppression of the national workshops, the “June days” (from the 
twenty-third to the twenty-sixth), and General Cavaignac’s triumph 
(for the most part deplored by Catholic democrats), rendered illu- 
sory any hope of founding democratic government on the basis of 
fraternal accord and good will.” And there were more disappoint- 
ments for the Catholic democrats: in the presidential elections La- 
martine was overwhelmed by Prince Louis Napoleon, the latter 
having been consistently opposed by L’Ere Nouvelle.** Within the 
ranks of the Catholic democrats there now developed a split: La- 
cordaire and his faction favored continued and unrelenting opposi- 
tion to Louis Napoleon, while Veuillot, and even for a while, Mon- 
talembert, supported him in the belief that it was necessary to work 
with the new regime and attempt to channel its forces as nearly as 
possible into a Demo-Christian orientation. The unhappy fact is that 
most Catholics (with the notable exception of De Melun), supported 
the new government of Louis Napoleon, because of their abhorrence 
of civil strife and owing to the anticlerical spirit of republicanism.” 
But Montalembert soon repented his action and in 1852 was attack- 
ing the government as being incompatible with social Catholicism. 
Years later, at the 1863 Catholic International Congress at Malines, 
Montalembert declared: “The new society, democracy, to call it by 
its name, exists, and in half of Europe it is already sovereign; in 
the other half it will be so tomorrow. In the new order Catholics 
will have to fight, but will have nothing to fear.”* 

In addition to Lacordaire, Armand de Melun strove desperately 
to keep social Catholicism alive in the trying years 1848 and 1849. 
De Melun had welcomed the February revolution with the others, 
and he now entered the active political arena, there to try to carry 
on the charitable and social service work which had up to that time 
absorbed his activity. In May of 1849 he was elected to the Legisla- 
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tive Assembly to represent “the weakest and most unfortunate of 
our brothers.”* On July 9, 1849, his bill to set up a commission of 
thirty leading citizens to study the question of public assistance to 
the poor was unanimously approved. This commission became a 
clearinghouse for social legislation in his day. De Melun summar- 
ized his ideas in a pamphlet entitled The Intervention of Society to 
Prevent and Alleviate Poverty (1849); there he urged a middle 
course between socialism and laissez faire. But very clearly what he 
desired was social legislation preventive in nature rather than a 
mere palliative. He suggested an association of workers and em- 
ployers which would transform the wage system into one of profit- 
sharing. As rapporteur to the commission of thirty, and as its most 
vigorous supporter, De Melun was directly responsible for much of 
France’s earliest social legislation.“° In the Assembly he received 
the constant support of the Catholic democrat group which sat on the 
left, while simultaneously under attack by Catholic conservatives. 

The coming of the Napoleonic Second Empire and the death of 
some of the leaders saw a decline set in for the French social Cath- 
olics, between the years 1849 and 1870. Villeneuve-Bargemont died 
in 1850, Ozanam in 1851, Lacordaire in 1861, Gerbet in 1864, and 
de Coux in 1865. After 1851 De Melun devoted himself to private 
charity work. Montalembert lived to 1870 but became more con- 
servative with old age. In general, the Catholic population and even 
to some extent the Catholic democrats, were alarmed at the “June 
days,” which did much to discredit social reform and social legisla- 
tion. 

During the years of the Second Empire, reformist-minded Cath- 
olics in the main returned to a proroyalist point of view, most of 
them hoping for a constitutional monarchy in preference to further 
republican adventures or Napoleonic escapades. This was not true, 
however, of the self-styled “Christian Socialists” Augustin Cochin 
and Jean Bourgeois, They, together with Jean Baptiste Bordas- 
Demoulin and Francois Huet, worked to reconcile Catholics to the 
French Revolution, and to build a “Christian Socialism” which 
would achieve the aims of socialist-minded economic reformists 
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within the framework of a Christian system. Their ideas are found 
in Huet’s book Le Regne Social du Christianisme (Paris, 1853). 
But these men were in a minority. Catholic social thinking in this 
period was more largely reflected in the writing and activity of 
Frederic Le Play and Charles Perin, neither one of whom is looked 
upon with favor by the present MRP, nor is their thinking looked 
upon as being in the broadly Demo-Christian tradition. Both claimed 
to stand between Liberalism and socialism, but were cool to forward- 
looking social legislation, such as might be proposed by a Villeneuve- 
Bargemont or a Melun.“ 

The French social Catholic movement, after 1870, was led by 
Albert de Mun, and to a lesser degree by René La Tour du Pin. Cap- 
tured by the Germans in the Franco-Prussian war, they were given 
Emile Keller’s suggestive treatise on Catholicism and Democracy“ 
by a German Jesuit. They also had some earnest conversations with 
a Dr. Lingens, who was later to rise to a position of importance in 
the German Zentrum. It was at this time that these two French aristo- 
crats decided to devote the rest of their lives to the French social 
Catholic movement. In January of 1872 De Mun, La Tour du Pin 
and Keller founded the Association of Catholic Workers, whose pro- 
gram found support in the National Assembly in a small group of 
reformist-Catholic deputies.“ By 1875 the Association convened a 
General Assembly of 18,000 “the magnificent fruit,” wrote De Mun, 
“of three years of labor and apostolate.”“* The anticlericals became 
so alarmed that they forced the Minister of War to tell De Mun that 
he must give up his army commission if he persisted in wooing the 
workers. De Mun did so. 

De Mun was elected to the Chamber as a rightist from Pontivy, 
Brittany, in 1876. But the Masonic leader Henri Brisson and Gam- 
betta persuaded the Chamber to refuse to seat this “clerical” with 
his alarming prolabor views. They termed him “the candidate of 
the court of Rome.” This action, early in his career, embittered 
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De Mun against the intolerance of republicanism, and confirmed his 
support of the Count de Chambord. Returning to his district he was 
immediately re-elected (August, 1876) and the Chamber could 
hardly refuse to recognize his mandate this time. In the general elec- 
tion of October, 1877, he received almost twice as many votes as 
his republican opponent.** On February 21, 1878, he told the Cham- 
ber: “Where is the liberty you have given us? I turn to the people 
. .. and I ask what the Revolution has given them. Ah, I will tell 
you: it has destroyed the ancient organization of labor and has re- 
placed it with nothing but the fever of competition.”*" This remark 
was true enough to be resented by the republicans. Historians have 
not sufficiently emphasized the fact that the French Revolution was 
directed against guildism—against any form of trade unionism, as 
well as against feudalism. The revolutionary Constituent Assembly 
formally sanctioned the doctrine that “the annihilation of all kinds 
of guilds of citizens belonging to the same social class and trade is 
one of the fundamental bases of the French Constitution.” As early 
as 1834 Villeneuve-Bargemont had urged unionization by trade as 
a substitute for the guilds destroyed by the Revolution, but to no 
avail, 

De Mun’s outspoken views again got him into trouble when in 
November of 1878 his Masonic and republican enemies again pre- 
vailed upon the Chamber to expel him.“ Re-elected again in 1881, 
he was by this time an aggressive Legitimist. He returned to the 
attack again, and declared that the Republic had failed to solve the 
social question.” He pointed out the uncomfortable fact that the 
monarchical Chamber of 1874 had passed a comprehensive child 
labor law,” but that subsequent republican Chambers (until 1884) 
hid behind their artillery of anticlericalism, and no social reform 
whatever was even attempted by them. The organ of the Association 
of Catholic Workers could well declare in 1880 that “the campaign 
undertaken by the government against the religious orders and 
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against the liberty of education is nothing but an expedient to divert 
the attention of the masses from the social question.” In the debates 
of March, 1881, on a bill limiting the working day in industry to 
ten hours, Cyprien Girerd, Left Republican (speaking for the govern- 
ment), urged rejection of the bill (which was largely the handiwork 
of Emile Keller—clerical-monarchist deputy). This moved Keller to 
remark that “The first act of the bourgeoisie, once it gained control 
of government, was to betray its former ally, the proletariat, and to 
monopolize the benefits of the Revolution by substituting itself for 
the fallen class (the nobility). . . . The poverty of the workers has 
increased in direct proportion as the wealth of the new possessors, 
and ten years of the Republic have made no change. . . . We must 
give the working class satisfaction in just and legitimate measure.”™ 
Keller went on to deplore the Le Chapelier law of June, 1791, 
which “destroyed the liberty of the workers, who had hitherto en- 
joyed the right of association.” Keller won the argument and even 
strengthened the bill with several amendments benefiting labor. 
Meanwhile De Mun, acting as secretary-general of the Association 
of Catholic Workers, became convinced that the medieval craft 
guilds, abolished at the time of the revolution, should be restored to 
modern industry. De Mun held that in competitive industry “the 
worker is used as coal is shovelled into the engine.” Rebuked by 
conservatives, he replied: “We are called socialists because we rec- 
ognize that there is some justice in the demands of the workers.” 
Parker Moon characterizes De Mun in this period as follows: “His 
attacks on the existing anarchical capitalist competition were no less 
candid than those of the Socialists.”** De Mun envisaged a sort of 
industry council. He demanded “the right for masters and men to 
form freely together professional associations united by the bond of 
Christian con-fraternity and common interests, in order to remedy 
the antagonism which divides them, the isolation which leaves the 
workers without protection against the abuses of competition.”” 
For his industry council formed by workers and employers of the 
same profession he urged “legal existence, not toleration, but the 
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sanction of law for their regulations . . . these guilds, when legally 
existing, might in the future become the basis of a sincere, fair and 
true representation of interests in the domain of politics.”** Here 
De Mun clearly presages future Demo-Christian doctrines and prac- 
tices of establishing industry councils, and of favoring second cham- 
bers constructed on a professional representation basis. 

Between 1883 and 1891 De Mun vigorously championed social 
legislation in the Chamber. In the 1883 debate on the legislation of 
trade unionism, De Mun’s speech against economic individualism 
and in favor of the guild organization of industry denounced the 
doctrine which “consisted in considering labor as a commodity in- 
stead of regarding it as an act of human life, the noblest of all.” 
This doctrine, he held, was “The cause of the malady from which 
the world of labor is suffering.” Lockray’s answer for the republi- 
cans was that De Mun’s scheme was a “clerical conspiracy” against 
the French Revolution.” In the debate of January 25, 1884, De Mun 
declared: “It is not for me to explain who is responsible for the 
fact that as yet there is no definite law in favor of labor which has 
been sanctioned by the republican assemblies.” Addressing the Gov- 
ernment, he asked, “Will you at once begin the laborious difficult 
task of legislation to protect labor?” He proposed guilds, national 
and international labor legislation, and advocated consumer’s co- 
operative societies: he also urged compulsory accident insurance— 
administered by the unions (as done in the German Reichstag in 
1884). The law which finally was passed in 1884, largely owing 
to De Mun’s persistence, has been called the Charter of French trade 
unionism.” 

Influenced by the success of his confreres in the German Zentrum, 
De Mun in 1885 formed a party known as the “Catholic Union,” 
which avoided doctrinal views on the form of government, and 
offered labor a program of very favorable legislation. But the mon- 
archists would have none of this party, and their comparative suc- 
cess in the elections of that year contributed to the party dying still- 
born. Nevertheless he and his friends in the Chamber persisted: 
they presented legislation to the Chamber between 1886 and 1889 
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which was much more radical than anything the republican majority 
was willing to enact—bills to reduce the working day and woman 
and child labor, compulsory sickness insurance, old age pensions, 
and industrial arbitration and conciliation boards. De Mun also 
pleaded that France welcome and act upon a Swiss proposal for an 
international congress on labor legislation. His reply to the spokes- 
man of orthodox political economy, Frédéric Passy, was especially 
notable.” Most of the ideas held by De Mun and his friends were 
put into actual practice with great success at the Val-des-Bois fac- 
tory of Léon Harmel. It was here that was germinated the seed 
called “economic democracy” by the later MRP. At Val-des-Bois 
an elective council of workers was regularly consulted by manage- 
ment on such questions as shop management and wage schedules. 
The employers, in addition to promoting the material and moral 
welfare of the workers, provided sickness and accident insurance, 
and free medical aid. Excellent housing facilities were provided 
also, and financial aid was given to large families. No children 
under twelve were permitted to work in the factory. What De Mun 
demanded in theory, Harmel achieved in fact—the reorganization 
of industry on a Christian basis. Harmel’s theory and practice are 
embodied in his two books: Manual of a Christian Guild (Tours, 
1876) and Employer’s Catechism (Paris, 1889). Harmel’s successes 
inspired other Catholic employers to follow his example. 

De Mun and La Tour du Pin were in touch with, and influenced 
by, Demo-Christians in other countries, especially the German von 
Ketteler.” He and other Germans in the pre-Zentrum and early 
Zentrum parties, as well as the Austrian Christian Socialists, wrote 
articles in the French social Catholic organ L’ Association Catholique. 
Rudolf Meyer, who played an important role in both Germanic 
groups, visited Paris on several occasions and an exchange of ideas 
followed with De Mun and the French group. Beginning in 1886, 
social Catholic congresses were held—the first one in Liége. Here 
were gathered Demo-Christians from France, Belgium, England, 
Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. In 1884 La Tour du Pin pro- 
posed to two Austrian leaders, Blume and Kuefstein, that an inter- 
national social Catholic federation be formed under the auspices of 
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Cardinal Mermillod of Switzerland. As a result the Catholic Union 
of Fribourg was formed as a center of social and economic studies 
for all the European groups. Through Mermillod the advanced views 
of these early Christian Democrats were made known to Pope Leo 
XIII, who was thus considerably influenced in his subsequent pub- 
lication of the encyclical Rerum Novarum." 

Social Work congresses held in 1886, 1887, and 1890 reaffirmed 
the Demo-Christians’ desire for government intervention in the econ- 
omy to redress a balance which had been upset by Liberalism. At 
the third congress, the result of a letter from Britain’s Cardinal Man- 
ning strongly advocating social legislation was that “The mass of 
delegates without fixed views found themselves from the start car- 
ried far beyond moderate opinions and swept to the extreme left of 
Christian Socialism.” The Congress favored international legisla- 
tion limiting the working day, obligatory accident and sickness in- 
surance, and the prohibition of child labor. Partly to implement this 
De Mun introduced a bill in 1889 for an eight-hour day and a mini- 
mum wage. Commenting on this, the Socialist deputy Ferroul re- 
marked: “I have read De Mun’s bill and my friends and I can only 


applaud it; his demands are in reality nothing else than the demands 


2963 


formulated by the Socialist congresses. 

Leo XIII’s Rerum Novarum merely confirmed a body of doctrine 
which had been gradually developed by the application of ancient 
Christian principles to modern industrial society. Leo’s understand- 
ing of the social question had been praised by the Socialist Jules 
Guesde in 1879; what he said several years later in his most famous 
encyclical also received widespread praise, and earned for him the 
title “the workingman’s Pope.” He pointed out that “The ancient 
worker’s guilds were destroyed in the last century and no other or- 
ganization took their place . . . by degrees . . . the workers have 
been given over, isolated and defenseless, to callousness of em- 
ployers and the greed of unrestrained competition. . . . A small 
number of very rich men have been able to lay upon the masses of 
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the poor a yoke little better than slavery itself.” The right of unions 
to organize was asserted, and Marxism was condemned for its em- 
phasis on class struggle. The net result was to give the struggling 
social Catholics genuine aid and encouragement, and to remind 
others of their social obligations as Christians. 

Shortly after the general election of 1889, Jacques Piou of Tou- 
louse, a conservative Orleanist in the elections of 1885 and 1889, 
formed a small parliamentary group of Catholics who had left the 
monarchist camp. He said that unless “The battle is no longer 
waged covertly against the form of government but only against the 
method of governing,” the social Catholics and their allies could 
not win.” Called the “Independent” or Constitutional Right,” 
Piou’s group stood on a solidly republican platform of “respect for 
the national will and recognition of the rights of universal suffrage.” 
His group asked for the “full protection of the law to the workers 
and the weak.” Increasingly Catholics were becoming aware that 
alliance with monarchism was not only futile but was bidding fair 
to become fatal. The trend in this direction was accelerated by a 
French prelate of known republican sympathies—Cardinal Lavigerie, 
and immediately afterward, by Pope Leo XIII. Lavigerie, founder 
of the White Fathers in Algeria and France overseas, delivered a 
speech on October 27, 1891, to officers of the fleet at Algiers in 
which he asked all Frenchmen to accept the republican form of gov- 
ernment.” Then came the encyclical /nter Multiplices Sollicitudines 
(1892), in which Leo XIII made the Lavigerie policy his own; he 
asked all Catholics as good citizens to render obedience to the Repub- 
lic, and deprecated any use of force against it. A few months later 
he wrote to several refractory Cardinals: “The men who would sub- 
ordinate everything to the triumph of their particular party, even 
under the pretext that it appeared to them to be the most favorable 
to religious defense, would by that very fact be convicted of placing, 
in effect, by a ruinous inversion of ideas, the policy which divides 
above the religion which unites.”™ He indicated that “It is Christian 


“Abbé Dabry, Les catholique républicains (Paris, 1900), p. 72. 

“Année politique, 1890, p. 15. 

“See Denis Brogan, France Under the Republic (New York: Harpers, 1940), pp. 257- 
267; also Debidour, L’Eglise catholique et [état sous la troisitme république (Paris, 
1900), II, 499, 500. 
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prudence not to repulse, but rather to be able to enlist, the help of 
all honest men in the pursuit of good, whether individual, or, above 
all, social.” In 1885 the same Pope issued another encyclical, Jm- 
mortale Dei, in which he reaffirmed that Catholics must choose freely 
for themselves as to political forms, but he remarked that democracy 
was both advantageous and desirable for religious freedom.” The 
French Radicals thought all this to be a Papist plot, but it is signifi- 
cant that old Gambettists like Challenel-Lacour expressed rather kind 
views on the possibility of domestic peace between Church and state, 
as did Jules Ferry.” A generation had grown up since the establish- 
ment of the lay Republic, and it could not be expected to share the 
bitter animosities of its elders. The words of Lavigerie and the Pope 
were applauded in particular by that new group of journalist- 
priests, the self-styled “Christian Democrats,” who wished to link 
Christianity with thoroughgoing political and social democracy. 
These were the Abbés Dabry, Fesch, Garnier, Naudet, Lemire, and 
Gayraud. Their cause (more radical than the social Catholics) was 
given further impetus by the visit of the American Archbishop Ire- 
land, of St. Paul, who did not shrink from coming to Paris to preach 
the religious advantages of republicanism in the face of many 
shocked Catholics. 

De Mun, on December 18, 1892, proclaimed himself a rallié, 
a monarchist who accepted the Republic, and described a social 
program more advanced than ever before. There were now two 
groups of republican Catholics: (1) the moderate ralliés, led by 
De Mun, and (2) the self-styled “Christian Democrats,” who were 
convinced that of all political systems democracy was best suited to 
modern needs and to Christian principles. 

There remained unfortunately some Gallican monarchist Catholics 
who ignored all appeals. Their continued intransigence furnished 
anticlericals with a permanent argument for anti-Catholic legisla- 
tion: “Intransigent monarchism was not the only cause, but it was 
a very powerful cause of the anticlerical coalition of bourgeois radi- 
calism or anticlericalism with socialism. . . .”"’ Paul Lafargue, the 
Marxian Socialist leader, proposed to the Chamber on December 8, 


“Immortale Dei, November 1, 1885. 
Brogan, loc. cit. 
™Moon, op. cit., p. 177. 
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1891, that progressive Catholics join with socialists to help labor. 
Regardless of religious differences, he wished to solicit the aid of 
both left and right to achieve reforms. He called the question of 
separation of Church and State only a “toy” with which the bourgeois 
politicians had amused themselves for twenty years. This, he inti- 
mated, had prevented social cooperation between social-minded 
Catholics and socialists. When Lafargue tried to reinforce his plea 
by mentioning Leo’s encyclical on the labor problem, indignant ex- 
clamations from the center and left anticlericals cut him short. 
Lafargue went on to say that “one of the best speeches” of the Cham- 
ber had been made by De Mun. This statement brought more jeers, 
and Lafargue was termed a “reactionary” and “a soldier of the 
Pope.” De Mun replied: “I do not need to tell you that I am agreed 
with the speaker who has just addressed you regarding the criticism 
of the present economic order. . . . M. Lafargue could rightly say 
that . . . I was much more in agreement with him and his friends 
than with a large number of members of this Chamber.”” 
Bourgeois anticlericals began to take alarm. With both social 
Catholics and Marxian Socialists promising the worker solid ma- 
terial benefits, would mere middle-class republicanism-anticlerical- 
ism be able to survive? As one of them, Eugene Spuller (a prom- 
inent anticlerical) pointed out: “. . . at the present hour the general 
principles of the Revolution are being battered . . . by all the social- 
ists. Whether it be the pretendedly scientific socialism of Karl Marx 
or the Christian socialism of men who claim to draw their inspira- 
tion from the teachings of the Church, little matters. . . .”"* Unfor- 
tunately, however, for the possibility of fruitful cooperation between 
the social Catholics and the socialists, two men, Alexandre Millerand 
and Jean Jaurés began in 1891 to prevent this cooperation by urging 
all socialists to stay in the anticlerical coalition with the increasingly 
conservative Radicals and others of like mind.” With the exception 
of Lafargue and one or two others, the parliamentary socialists and 
Socialist-Radicals went out of their way to repudiate the aid of the 
ralliés, and found a working agreement with the anticlerical de- 


“Chambre des députés, session extraordinaire, 1891, Débats, pp. 2487-2490. 
*Débats, 1891, pp. 2491, 2492. 

“Eugene Spuller, L’Evolution politique et sociale de (église (Paris, 1899), p. xii. 
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fenders of capitalism far less repugnant to their taste than a com- 
bination with the clerical advocates of social reform. The fact that 
by a paradoxical inversion of their own materialistic interpretation 
of history, the socialists seemed to act as if philosophical questions 
of religious opinion were far more substantial and weighed heavier 
in the scales of decision than did the solid material and economic 
class interests of the proletariat, is perhaps only understood if one 
remembers that both Millerand and Jaurés were not bona fide pro- 
letarians, but sons of the middle class.” 

One might have expected that most republicans would have been 
happy to see former monarchist clericals rally to the Republic and 
espouse social reform—but what happened was quite the contrary. 
The Radicals and many of the socialists gave signs of positive indig- 
nation. It was their Republic: What right had the ralliés to intrude? 
And furthermore if Catholics became republicans what would be- 
come of the main republican plank of “a struggle without mercy 
between the republican idea and the Church.”™ The activities of 
Millerand and Jaurés were therefore welcome to Charles Dupuy and 
the Radicals. Once more clericalism rather than capitalism would 
be the enemy. 

Politically isolated, the social Catholics sought to strengthen their 
organization. Piou, on the eve of the electoral contest of August, 
1893, organized the group of the Republican Right—the nucleus 
of the future Popular Liberal Party. This Republican Right was “to 
accept the Republic” and defend “order, authority, religious lib- 
' erty, social justice.” France, said Piou, was “athirst for tolerance 
and reform.” This group was assailed by (1) monarchists, (2) 
anticlerical bourgeois Radicals, and (3) socialists. Of the ninety- 
five ralliés who were candidates, only thirty-five were elected. Both 
De Mun and Piou were defeated. Figures indicate that monarchist 
votes which in 1889 had supported both De Mun and Piou, were 
transferred elsewhere in 1893, contributing to the defeat of both 


“Débats, op. cit., p. 2487. 

"Words of Millerand, Débats, 1891, p. 2492. See also Dabry, Les Catholiques Républi- 
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men. Dabry testified that “there is no doubt that at least the defeat 
of De Mun was the result of a maneuver of the royalists.” 

At the end of 1893, the moderate government of Casimir-Perier, 
which suddenly found itself assaulted by the socialists and a wave 
of violence in the country, decided to seek a temporary entente with 
the ralliés. The intermediary was Eugene Spuller, the then Minister 
of Education, who spoke to the Chamber on March 30, 1894, as 
follows: “. . . this struggle against the Catholic Church should, if 
not cease, at any rate assume a different character. . . . You behold 
the Church rushing to the front of the forces of democracy; I say 
that in this movement the Church will perhaps drag you, you repub- 
licans, farther than you wish to go, for, if you do not take care, it 
will recover among the masses the influence which you have lost . . . 
it is necessary that a new spirit should animate this democracy . . . 
instead of petty mischievous vexatious warfare . . . this new spirit 
should be one of tolerance, of intellectual and moral reconstruction 
—we genuinely desire that the Republic shall inaugurate the recon- 
ciliation of all Frenchmen. . . .”* There was, however, no idea on 
Spuller’s part of inviting any of the ralliés into the government. 
Many Catholic republicans were willing to oppose revolutionary 
socialism, but those who shared De Mun’s philosophy of social 
Catholicism found themselves more often joining with the socialists 
to defend the right of labor against the government. But this extended 
hand was brushed aside on April 30, 1894, when Jaurés attacked 
not only Casimir-Perier but also De Mun. This attack was particu- 
larly inflammatory, and De Mun answered in part as follows: “. . . 
teach the people to expect nothing, to hope for nothing, from the 
progress of ideas and institutions, of law, and to seek in their labor 
organizations not the means of defending their rights but a weapon 
of combat, preparing for civil war. The need of justice . . . toward 
the sufferers, life’s disinherited children . . . was convincing every 
heart. But your fear-inspiring doctrines, your terrifying deeds of 
violence will check this movement perhaps, and the responsibility 
will be yours.” Thus for a time the ralliés were on the same side of 
the fence with the moderate republicans of Casimir-Perier against 
the socialists and Radicals. But soon an attack on the ralliés by the 
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Minister of Public Works (Jonnert), accusing them of radicalism 
(together with the refusal of the government to allow unionization 
of state employees), saw De Mun joining the left, and the Casimir- 
Perier government was overthrown by a coalition of ralliés, social- 
ists, and Radicals.™ 

The government of Jules Méline, a moderate, showed distinct 
friendliness to the ralliés, after the Radicals had refused to enter this 
government. Thus from April, 1896, to June 15, 1898, there was a 
tendency toward coalition between the center and the ralliés. Méline, 
no clerical by any stretch of the imagination, declared: “Instead of 
war, we seek pacification in the domain of religion.” Rebuking the 
Radicals for “treating as monarchists all those who are not republi- 
cans of yesterday,” he went on: “As though after twenty-seven years 
of the Republic it was not permissible to open our ranks to sincere 
and loyal men like our colleague the Count d’Alsace, whose every 
vote, without an exception since the beginning of the legislature, has 
been as republican as ours.”* Supported by the ralliés, the Méline 
government enacted into law the first worker’s accident compensation 
law of France, in 1898. But this alliance was short-lived, for two 
reasons: (1) socialist efforts to break up the bourgeois-ralliés alli- 
ance, and (2) the Dreyfus affair. The Panama scandal had pre- 
viously aroused a certain anti-semitism, to which La Tour du Pin, 
to his discredit, contributed. Unfortunately, the radical “Christian 
Democrats,” in their crusade against “high finance,” exhibited signs 
of the same disease (as did many Socialists) at their Lyons Con- 
gress in 1895. Too many Catholics immediately jumped into the 
anti-Dreyfus camp, in their zeal to uphold the honor and patriotism 
of the army. Latent suspicions of clericalism, some of them justi- 
fied by imprudent sallies by the clergy into the political affairs on the 
side of the monarchy, were fanned and confirmed by the behavior 
of the greater part of the episcopate and the religious orders, which 
swept most of the Catholics over to the side of the General Staff. For 
these it was not a matter of justice, as it should have been, but one 
of the dignity of the army and the security of la patrie francaise. 





"See Année politique, 1893, p. 262; also Débats, 1894, p. 856. 
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The lois laiques, the laws of republican defense, and the denuncia- 
tion of the Concordat originated in the monarchic opposition of the 
bishops, in the failure of the ralliement to attract a majority of Cath- 
olics, and in the anti-Dreyfus and ultrapatriotic campaign of the 
majority of the French clergy and Catholic laity. Again, there was 
justification in anticlerical eyes for repeating the cry of Gambetta: 
“Clericalism, there is the enemy.” But there were Catholics on the 
other side also: Maitre Demange, the eminent lawyer, became the 
ardent and able Dreyfus defense chief; among the founders of the 
League for the Rights of Man was the social Catholic Paul Viollet. 
Social Catholics, priests and scholars, formed the “Catholic Com- 
mittee for the Defense of Justice.” 

What Méline said in ridiculing the anticlericalism of the Radicals 
was very true: “If clericalism did not exist, you would invent it. 
. . . Every time the Radical party finds itself in a tight place and 
feels itself squeezed too uncomfortably by the Socialists, it drags 
out the specter of clericalism to create a diversion. . . .” But it is 
also true, as indicated above, that the behavior of many Catholics 
at this time played into the hands of the anticlericals.” 

The 1898 elections saw the ralliés win more seats than the social- 
ists on the first ballot (thirty-one to twenty-six), but then lose heav- 
ily on the second ballot as a result of the other parties exercising 
“republican discipline” against the candidate of the ralliés.“’ The 
new Chamber saw cooperation between moderates and Radicals, 
under the leadership of Waldeck-Rousseau. This wes June 15, 1889. 
A year later a ministerial crisis marked a turning point in the history 
of the Republic: the moderates chose to invite Radicals and Social- 
ists into the cabinet. Waldeck-Rousseau’s government was split on 
every question except anticlericalism. Under this coalition “‘Social- 
ism had indeed grown moderate, almost tame.” 

At the end of the century, cooperation between Socialists and 
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social Catholics, in the “era of good feeling” which followed the 
Boulanger affair, had resulted in the enactment of three important 
acts: (1) that of 1892 which forbade the employment of children 
under thirteen years, prescribed a maximum working day of ten 
hours for all laborers, prohibited manual labor on Sundays, and 
provided safeguards for miners; (2) that of 1893 which insured 
free medical care to workers and their families: (3) that of 1898 
which obliged employers to pay compensation for personal injuries 
sustained by employees.” The Socialists now chose anticlericalism 
to further social reforms, and the ralliés, together with the general 
development of Christian Democracy in France, were faced by a 
wave of anti-Catholicism which generated a heat almost unprece- 
dented in the Third French Republic. This was the work first of the 
Waldeck-Rousseau coalition, and then more severely, of Emile 
Combes, and the Masonic order in France.” 

“Carlton J. H. Hayes, A Political and Cultural History of Modern Europe (New York: 
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Though often superficial, imitative 
and didactic, the work of Long- 
fellow at its best reveals the seren- 
ity, the simplicity, and the haunt- 
ing universality of the true and 
lasting artist. 


LONGFELLOW: 
PREACHER AND POET 


JOSEPH E. O'NEILL 


ONE SPRING MORNING over a century and a quarter ago the packet 
ship Cadmus made its way out of New York harbor bound for 
France. Among the passengers was the recently appointed Professor 
of Modern Languages at Bowdoin College, Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. The professorship, however, was newly created, the college 


was small and unknown, and the nineteen year old professor was 
still callow and unlearned, although he did have some right to the 
title of poet. During his senior year at Bowdoin nineteen poems 
had appeared in the United States Literary Gazette alone. Ten others 
had slipped easily into the pages of The Portland Advertiser and 
The American Monthly Magazine. One poem, a tribute to Shake- 
speare, while failing to win the contest in which it had been entered, 
had nevertheless been printed in a book, and in addition “a few 
poetical articles of a suitable character” requested by Carey and 
Lea for their gift-book annual, The Atlantic Souvenir, had been 
written and delivered, and would appear in the issue for 1827.’ In 


Eprror’s Note: This study of Longfellow will constitute a chapter in a forthcoming 
book, to be published in the Spring by Charles Scribner’s Sons under the title When 
Halj-Gods Go: Studies in Some Classic Nineteenth-Century American Authors, under 
the editorship of the Rev. Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., Literary Editor of America, the 
National Catholic Weekly Review. 
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spite of paternal and editorial warnings against too hasty publica- 
tion, it must have seemed to the youthful poet that he could with 
some justification congratulate himself upon a modest but genuine 
annus mirabilis. 

More properly, it had been an annus juvenilis, for the verse was 
entirely imitative, literary and unreal, despite the pronouncement of 
William Cullen Bryant that “really beautiful poetry” was being 
written for the columns of the United States Gazette “by H. W. L., 
we know not who he is. . . .”” To Bryant and the public, and perhaps 
to the young poet himself, it may have seemed that a new poetic star 
had arisen in the not too brightly lighted American firmament. 
However, the radiance was to dim considerably, even in the poet’s 
own estimation, for of all these boyhood poems Longfellow was to 
include only seven in his first published book of verse and, forty 
years later, even these seven were to be denied a place among the 
final Voices of the Night. 

Of course, Longfellow’s mature estimate is the correct one, as 
even a cursory glance at these smooth but empty lines will reveal. 
From the very patriotic but plagiaristic “The Battle of Lovell’s 
Pond,” to the soft and sentimental “Song of the Birds,” the melan- 
choly tones of the Graveyard School are clearly heard in the sighing 
and moaning of the winds. When it is not the winds, similar sound 
effects are produced by beauty, the spirit, evening, winter and life. 
The eye is appealed to for the evocation of the mortuary mood, and 
well-worn stage properties like moldering urns, broken lutes and 
unstrung lyres are scattered about in convenient proximity to graves 
and sepulchers. We can admire the biblical terseness of these lines 
from “Youthful Years”: 

Sorrow is for the sons of men 
And weeping for earth’s daughters.* 


"Ibid., p. 359. The same quotatior ‘.. slightly different form is given in Parke Godwin, 
A Biography of William Cullen Bryan. (New York: D. Appleton, 1883. 2 vols.), I, 193. 
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They are the only good thing in an otherwise feeble piece of work. 
But the glow of admiration quickly fades before the plethora of 
grief with which these poems are afflicted. Of course the sorrow is 
only a literary one, for Longfellow was not unhappy at the time. Nor 
was he ill as the nature of much of the imagery might lead one to 
suppose. For instance, the tubercular hero of “The Poor Student” 
lives in an unhealthy and depressing atmosphere of “decaying” 
hope, “faded” loves, and cares that have “blasted” and “wither’d” 
the zeal and beauty of his youth. Clearly, the spirit of “Thanatopsis” 
broods darkly over all. Little wonder then to find “nature soon 
decay” and to learn that his “worn and wasted spirit” has sought its 
“last cold couch” and “a dreamless sleep, that knows no waking.””* 
It is impossible to grieve over the fate of so literary and anemic a 
hero or to believe that his creator had uttered so much as a single 
genuine sigh over his untimely end. Without doubt, the young poet 
pacing the deck of the Europe-bound Cadmus had written too much, 
too quickly. A ruinous facility and a too easy acceptance by literary 
editors had resulted in juvenilia that would one day return to haunt 
him most embarrassingly.° 

As if aware that her presence at this time was really harmful 
to the creation of genuine poetry the Muse suddenly abandoned 
Longfellow for a dozen years. With inspiration gone facility van- 
ished also and three years in Europe did nothing to recapture either 
gift. Apparently the poetic fires had been permanently extinguished. 
Longfellow, at least, thought so, for we find him writing to his sister 
from Gottingen in March of 1829: “My poetic career is finished— 
Since I left America, I have hardly put two lines together.”* What 
happened, it would seem, was a kind of pilgrim’s progress in reverse. 
The youthful descendant of Pilgrims had become a Pilgrim himself, 
looking reverently to the Old World as “a kind of Holy Land, lying 


Buckingham, at the Office of the New England Galaxy, 1824), contains Longfellow’s 
untitled Shakespearean poem. 
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afar off beyond the blue horizon of the ocean.”" The lands of 
crusader, saint, and king, had early cast a potent spell over this 
romantic young republican but, as ever, the reality was not all that 
he had dreamed it would be. Still, it was the real thing, and liter- 
ature and life, with all their pleasant and unpleasant aspects, had 
driven all thought of poetry from his mind. Although, like the 
student in The Tales of a Wayside Inn, 
He loved the twilight that surrounds 
The border-land of old romance® 

this was no dreamy innocent abroad, no naive visionary, but a 
young man with a purpose. That purpose was to become famous 
in the literary world. “The fact is,” he had written to his father 
while still at Bowdoin, “the fact is, I most eagerly aspire after 
eminence in literature; my whole soul burns most ardently for it, 
and every earthly thought centers in it.”* This is the language of 
youthful enthusiasm but it was meant sincerely and deeply, and, 
be it remarked, he accomplished what he set out to do in spite of 
savage criticism, illness, sorrow, and the busy life of a teacher. The 
record speaks for itseli—professor, scholar, translator, prose writer, 
and, above all, world-famous poet at whose shrine an adoring public 
in America, England, Europe, and even the Orient, paid sincere and 
continuous homage for nearly a hundred years. No other American 
man of letters was so well known, none so widely read, and none 
so deeply loved, almost to the point of dulia, by the thousands of 
“the mighty average of humanity.”"° In a word, Longfellow’s is 
one of the greatest American “success” stories ever written. 

At the moment, however, it was not poetry that concerned him but 
the people and languages of France, Spain, and Italy. Despite a 
certain amount of provincial prejudice Europe took him a fairly easy 
captive and he fell a willing victim to the charm of the French coun- 
tryside and the wit of its people. Italy alternately fascinated and 
repelled him, as it did almost every American. But it was to Spain 
above all that his young heart went out and the memory of it stayed 
with him all his life. There were to be three more visits to Europe 
but Longfellow never went back to Spain, preferring to leave un- 
~ Ubid., VIL, 20. 
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broken the spell it had cast upon him. Years later he was to recall 
the memory of that youthful delight in the nostalgic lines of “Castles 
in Spain”: 
White hamlets hidden in the fields of wheat, 
White cities slumbering by the sea, 
White sunshine flooding square and street, 
Dark mountain ranges, at whose feet, 
The river beds are dry with heat, — 
All was a dream to me. 

Nevertheless, the young man had not dreamed away his time. 
During his eight months in France and eight more in Spain he proved 
himself no mere romantic tourist but a serious student, at least to 
the extent that he kept a diary in French and Spanish for nearly two 
weeks. Moreover, he was able to write his father: “With the French 
and Spanish languages, I am familiarly conversant, so as to speak 
them correctly, and write them with as much ease and fluency as 
I do the English.”” A year in Italy added to his store of foreign 
languages, and, it would seem, something of life as well, for he 
experienced physical illness and the pangs of love but survived both. 
Longfellow then went on to Vienna, Prague, and finally to Germany 
in the middle of January, 1829. After a gay month of social activity 
in Dresden, partly owing to having brought with him letters of intro- 
duction from Washington Irving, whom he had met in Madrid, 
Longfellow joined his friend Edward Preble at Gottingen. Settling 
down at the University he studied diligently, mostly, it seems, in 
French, Spanish and Italian literature. He came to know the Pro- 
fessors and fell in love with the idea of a German university, which 
he hoped could be put into effect in Portland, his native town. The 
months passed pleasantly enough between study and a trip to 
London. Finally he left Gottingen in June, went on to Paris, and 
in July sailed from Liverpool for home with the satisfactory con- 
sciousness that he had a good knowledge of French, Spanish and 
Italian, and had made at least a beginning toward a mastery of 
German. His real love for that language and literature was to 
come later. 

At Bowdoin he began his duties with enthusiasm even though he 
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found he was to be librarian as well as Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages. This was a field almost completely virgin in America and 
Longfellow soon discovered that it was necessary to edit much- 
needed textbooks in English, Spanish and French. While teaching 
French, Spanish, Italian and, in 1831, German also, he was busily 
translating the Coplas of Don Jorge Manrique, and contributing 
articles to the North American Review and the New England Maga- 
zine. The latter he revised and published in book form under the 
title of Outre-Mer: A Pilgrimage Beyond the Sea (1833-1834). 
Part autobiography, part fiction, the book is a series of Irvingesque 
sketches of the lands and people of his youthful travels, a slight but, 
on the whole, attractive and, at times, even charming hodge-podge. 
The first fruits of his European travels, they reveal an observant 
eye, a Protestant mind, and a smooth and graceful style. 

With the publication of Outre-Mer Longfellow evidently fancied 
himself destined to success in the field of prose. He had done little 
poetic work during the years at Bowdoin and had, in fact, become 
something of a scholar. He had become a husband, too, having 
married Mary Storer Potter of Portland in 1831. Meanwhile he 
had begun looking around for another and better teaching job, con- 
templating the Round Hill School in Massachusetts, New York 
University, and even the distant University of Virginia. But a call 
came from close at hand. Charles Ticknor, the incumbent of the 
Smith Professorship of Modern Languages at Harvard College, was 
about to resign, and when he recommended Longfellow as “an 
accomplished scholar particularly in modern literature,” the author- 
ities offered and the young professor quickly accepted the new and 
delightful post. There was even an understanding that he might go 
to Germany to perfect his knowledge of the language, which he was 
only too happy to do, despite the uneasiness and reluctance of his 
wife. April of 1835 found him once again sailing out of New York 
harbor, in the company of Mrs. Longfellow and two young ladies 
from Boston, Miss Goddard and Miss Crowninshield. He was still 
a young man but this time he was a better professor than poet, his 
new college was more famous than Bowdoin, and he himself was a 
scholar and author with something of a reputation abroad. 





*Orie William Long, Literary Pioneers. Early American Explorers of European Culture 
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His aim now was a mastery of the Northern languages—Danish, 
Icelandic, Swedish, Finnish and Dutch. Once again he accomplished 
what he set out to do, succeeding in acquiring a reading ability in 
these and in Portuguese and Provengal as well. In Scandinavia he 
worked hard under difficulties, bought books with enthusiasm for 
Harvard College Library, and worried over his wife’s health. Mean- 
while the poetic fires began to glow again and the feeling that he 
might yet write something lasting and memorable in the poetic way 
seems to have returned, for some months later in Rotterdam he notes 
in his journal: 

Sat up late at night writing poetry,—the first I have written for many a 
long, long day. Pleasant feelings of the olden time came over me; of those 
years when as yet a boy, I gave so many hours to rhymery! I wonder 
whether I am destined to write anything in verse, that will live?** 


Actually, it was not “many a long, long day” since he had written 
poetry but only a matter of a few months. Longfellow had apparently 
forgotten that while he was in Stockholm in June he had transcribed 
in this same journal the following lines: 


Toll! toll! toll! 
One more immortal soul 

Hath taken flight to-day 

From its tenement of clay, 
And cometh not back again. 
When the blast of Autumn calleth 

The leaf falleth, 

The flower dyeth, 

The bird flyeth, 


And this is like unto man’s death. 
But in Spring, the gentle rain 
Falleth not in vain, 
Nor the sunshine from the sky. 
For they give breath 
To the flower that in Autumn dyeth; 
And the bird that in Autumn flyeth 
In Spring cometh back again. 
Not so the immortal soul! 
The pilgrim of Eternity, 
He taketh his scallop-shell, 
He taketh his sandal shoon, 
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And he goeth forth eftsoon, 
And biddeth his friends farewell, 
And ever and anon the solemn bell 
Tolleth his funeral knell; 
For he cometh not back again. 
The body to the tomb, 
The spirit to its doom! 
We spread the sable pall 
Sorrowing most of all, 
That we shall see his face no more, 
In Spring the gentle rain 
Falleth in vain 
And the sunshine from the sky. 
For they cannot restore 
The mortal forms that die. 
The pilgrim of Eternity 
Goeth forth—and cometh not back again, 


For evermore! 


Andrew Hilen, to whom we are indebted for its publication, calls this 
a “morbid” and a “melancholy poem.”"* Though certainly melan- 
cholic, it is not unwholesome but normal and universal. The lightly 
musical rhythm and the familiar but perfectly appropriate diction 
and imagery make it a strangely effective little dirge for mortality. 
It is curious that Longfellow never bothered with it again. Simple, 
sincere, and without sentimentality, it is better than anything he had 
yet written and much that he would yet write. 

In a sense, the lines were unhappily prophetic, for Longfellow, 
while in Rotterdam, had now to suffer his first great sorrow, the 
death of his young wife soon after childbirth, on November 29, 1835. 
The blow was a severe one and it took all his courage to meet it. 
Two months later he confesses to his father that “the sense of my 
bereavement is deep and unutterable.”” Sorrow quickly followed 
sorrow, and at Heidelberg where he had gone to continue his study 
of German he learned of the death of his brother-in-law and friend, 
George Pierce. It was a winter of heartache and hard work; man- 
fully he stuck to his task of mastering German and he read hard and 
long—over sixty authors including names like Heine, Novalis, Hoff- 


“Hilen, op. cit., p. 16 and p. 126, footnote 5. 
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mann, Uhland, and especially Goethe and Jean Paul Richter.’* Wear- 
ily he turned to travel in the spring and summer. At Thun in 
Switzerland he became acquainted with Nathan Appleton, a wealthy 
merchant of Boston, who was traveling with his young and beautiful 
daughters Mary and Frances Appleton. Their companionship, espe- 
cially that of the seventeen year old, dark-eyed Frances, helped to 
lighten his burden, and when he left them to return to America there 
was a new brightness in his heart. Longfellow had fallen deeply 
and for ever in love. 

For the next six years the young professor boarded in lovely old 
Craigie House—a place where Washington had not only slept but 
had had his headquarters—teaching modern languages and lecturing 
at Harvard, writing poetry and prose, persistently wooing the beau- 
tiful, intelligent but icy-hearted Frances Appleton. The struggle was 
long and hard, and Longfellow poured it all out in prose and poetry. 
The story of his German wanderings and readings, his unrequited 
love and consequent soul-sufferings burst upon Beacon Hill and a 
small section of the world in only the thinnest of disguises. “Mary 
Ashburton” and “Paul Flemming” were recognized only too well, 
and the romantic pages of Hyperion (1839), though they may have 
been, as Hatfield avows, “the most important single document having 
to do with his transmission of German culture to the English-speaking 
public” failed utterly to transmit his passion to her heart. 

The story was hinted at also in verse, and his courageous efforts 
to overcome the inertia of a state of dreamy but emotionally real 
preoccupation with the dead in the manner of Novalis and Mat- 
thisson are recorded in those “psalms” of life and death** that were 
to attain such remarkable and lasting popularity. “A Psalm of Life” 
is the most famous of all, his most ringing call to action, a versified 
blending of the doctrine of action he had learned from Goethe and 
the spirit of an inscription which “Paul Flemming” had read upon 
the wall of a chapel in Germany and taken deeply to heart: “Look 
not mournfully into the Past. It comes not back again. Wisely 
improve the Present. It is thine. Go forth to meet the shadowy 


“James Taft Hatfield, Four Lectures Given at German Universities in February 1936 
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Future, without fear, and with a manly heart.” It is not a good 
poem but it is one of the sincerest poems ever written. Along with 
that other psalm, “Hymn to the Night” and its equally famous 
though somewhat less convincing cry for peace, the success of Voices 
of the Night (1839) was assured, and the nine hundred copies of 
the first edition were sold within a month. Definitely, a new poet 
had arisen. 

Wisely Longfellow attempted to tap further the golden vein of 
popularity by turning away from the soulful sighings of German 
Romanticism and trying his hand at a more muscular type of verse, 
namely, ballads. Having successfully thrown off sadness and the 
dreamy voices of the night he now achieved the spirited and vigorous 
lines of “The Wreck of the Hesperus” and “The Skeleton in Armor,” 
the latter especially being a compact ballad of swift action, simple but 
effective characterization, and appropriate though literary imagery. 
One cannot say as much for the other pieces in Ballads and Other 
Poems (1841). “God’s-Acre” has the strength of a homely image: 

With thy rude ploughshare, Death, turn up the sod, 

And spread the furrow for the seed we sow; 
which is somewhat reminiscent of Donne’s forceful type of prayer 
in poetry, but the rest of the poem is mediocre. “Excelsior” is surely 
not “silly symbolism,”” but neither is it “the Sursum Corda of the 
American muse,” and although “Maidenhood” just manages to 
restrain itself from spilling over into cloying sentimentality, it is 
certain that “The Village Blacksmith” is a prime example of Long- 
fellow’s unhappy tendency to offer «motional moralizing in the name 
of poetry and religion. 

Meanwhile, Longfellow was working on a play, “The Spanish 
Student,” for which he held high hopes, literary and financial. The 
original enthusiasm petered out, however, and it failed also to kindle 
that of his friends Sumner, Ticknor and Felton. Moreover, difficul- 
ties in finding a publisher arose, and the whole thing becoming a 
wearisome burden he left the manuscript with his lawyers and sailed 
for Europe in the spring of 1842. The irritation of irksome duties 
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in Cambridge and the pangs of unrequited love in Boston had forced 
the poet to request a six months leave of absence. Once in Europe 
Longfellow began to recover his health and good spirits. For his 
lovesickness, however, there was only one complete cure, and this 
was to be found in Boston, not at the baths of Marienberg, near 
Boppard on the Rhine. At the moment, he was beginning to come 
alive again. He made the acquaintance of the poet Freiligrath, who 
became his friend and translator, and under the spell of fabled 
Europe turned automatically to the writing of poetry. “The Belfry 
of Bruges” is the poetic reward for having climbed the famous tower 
just as dawn was breaking, in order to drink in the sights and sounds 
of the romantic old city. Laudable as a tourist’s capsule guide to 
the past, it is not very praiseworthy as a poem. A few moniis later 
on the Rhine he did much better with “Mezzo Cammin,” a genuinely 
poetic lament over the unfulfilled aspiration of his youth done uncon- 
sciously in terms of the sights and sounds he had seen and heard and 
the vision he had dreamed in the belfry of Bruges. It is, moreover, 
a felicitous presage of the success he was to obtain in that difficult 
but artistically perfect form, the sonnet. 

The sorrow and the care did not kill, however, and Longfellow was 
soon able to convince himself of the need for an extension of his 
leave of absence. President Quincy of Harvard was somewhat more 
resistant and, the extension being denied, he went across to London, 
where he became the guest of Dickens. In October he set sail for 
home and as he lay rocking in his berth, probably still somewhat 
under the emotional influence of Dickens’ American Notes, he com- 
posed the disappointingly feeble pieces which found publication in 
December under the title Poems of Slavery (1842). It was early 
to take a stand on the question and Longfellow’s friends were 
pleased and even astonished. Sentimental in tone, rhetorical in style, 
and melodramatic in content, they are little more than tracts in verse. 
Typical of the seven poems is “The Good Part,” a distressing exam- 
ple of a poet imitating himself as he presents us with a female 
counterpart to the virtuous village blacksmith, a parallel extending 
even to the phrasing and the imagery. Easily the best is the short 
and eloquent poem “The Warning”—eighteen lines of verse written 
ten years before as part of a much larger work, the unpublished Phi 
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If the Poems on Slavery are too frail to bear the weight of some 
future “tower of song with lofty parapet” so, too, is the more ambi- 
tious effort, “The Spanish Student,” which finally achieved publica- 
tion in June of 1843. It is not a complete failure—it has Shake- 
spearean overtones, it has humor, it has some eloquent lines and it 
has the simple and beautiful lyric “Serenade.” The careful use of 
imagery drawn from religion accentuates the virtue of the heroine 
and is artistically correct, but that is all. The poet has tried too 
hard. The result is an artificial construct drawn up according to 
established specifications but it is not really alive. 

Upon his return from Europe in December of 1842, Longfellow, 
rested and refreshed, took up his scholastic duties once again. He 
had not been completely cured but the moment was not far off and 
a new chapter in his life was ready to be written. His seven years 
of persistent courtship were about to come to a truly happy ending. 
The ice about the heart of the beautiful Frances Appleton melted 
and dissolved in a gush of tender sentiment, and “Mary Ashburton” 
and “Paul Flemming” were united in matrimony on July 13, 1843. 
It was a union that was to bring deep happiness to both until, eighteen 
years later, almost to the day, Mrs. Longfellow was to die of burns 
received in an accident in their home, Craigie House. But the 
tragedy of that “martyrdom of fire”” was still mercifully hidden 
in the darkness of the future. 

The years between were to be busy, peaceful, and eminently pro- 
ductive. In point of fact they constitute Longfellow’s highest point 
of literary achievement. His youth was over, he was married, he 
was a professor, a scholar, a translator and a poet. On the morning 
of his fortieth birthday he wrote the sonorous ending to the first and 
greatest of his long poems of this distinctly American period. 
Evangeline: A Tale of Acadie (1847) was the result of two years 
of devoted labor on a subject that was perfectly fitted to his nature 
and his talents. It was moving, it was part fact and part fiction, it 
dealt with a beautiful and virtuous woman, and it had the pathos 
of a steadfast but unfulfilled love that roamed from region to region 
over this broad continent of ours. Although he did not visit any 
place connected with his story of the displaced Acadians he did a 
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good bit of research and he also seems to have drawn upon recollec- 
tions of his European travels to depict the country of Acadia and 
the deeply fervent faith of its Catholic people. It was not an easy 
thing to do, in spite of his affinity for the subject, for the heroine is 
a model of virtue, it is a tale that calls for a sympathetic insight into 
Catholicism, and the meter is the most difficult of all to handle in 
the English language. That the poem is a unique success cannot be 
denied. It has its moments of sentimentality and although it never 
descends to the “fatuous facility” for which Harriet Monroe con- 
demned it,” neither does it quite rise to the eminence of Hawthorne’s 
praise that it has “the simplicity of high and exquisite art.”* The 
truth seems to be that it is a remarkably sustained effort, a minor 
masterpiece of poetic art. There have been “over two hundred and 
seventy editions, one hundred and thirty translations,” and “more 
than two hundred and fifty books and articles have appeared dealing 
with the subject.”” This is not absolute proof of poetic excellence 
but it should render somewhat foolish all airy and cavalier treat- 
ment of this serene and beautiful poem. 

Longfellow now turned to prose and began at once upon a novel. 
It was to be American in scene and character, and over the next two 
years he worked at it slowly but lovingly, “con amore,” as he said.” 
But love was not enough and Kavanagh (1849) is weak and ineffec- 
tual, very much in the manner of the dreamy and poetic Mr. 
Churchill whose literary ambitions never came to fulfillment. The 
plot is slender, the characterization conventional, and although there 
is occasional humor, the book is interesting only for its remarks upon 
the value of universality over nationality in American literature. 
Emerson wrote that it was “the best sketch we have seen in the 
direction of the American Novel” and Hawthorne called it “a true 
work of genius if ever there were one.” But these are clearly the 
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voices of friendship and one cannot accept them at face value. Long- 
fellow’s undoubted narrative ability lay not in prose but in poetry. 

Longfellow’s next effort was in verse but in a medium that was 
never to be entirely natural to him, the dramatic. The Golden Legend 
(1851) is his greatest effort at capturing the medieval past. Based 
upon Hartmann von der Aue’s Der Arme Heinrich and strongly 
influenced by Goethe’s Faust, it is a tale of life and death clothed 
in the imagery of light and darkness. The heroine is another Evan- 
geline, beautiful, devout, faithful to God and to Prince. Her willing- 
ness to go down into the darkness of death in place of her fearful 
lord is an act of supreme virtue which brings light to her selfish and 
deceived Prince, and the play ends in the triumph of innocent love 
over the triple darkness of sin, the devil, and death. To Longfellow 
it was a happy blending of the Romantic and the Christian and was 
therefore truly “golden.” This was not the opinion of the anonymous 
reviewer of Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine who found it “an ill- 
constructed drama, almost aimless in purpose, and without even an 
intelligible moral” although “there is nearly as much fine poetry in 
Mr. Longfellow’s Golden Legend as in the celebrated drama of 
Goethe.”” Other critics have spoken well of it, Ruskin and Saints- 
bury for instance, but their praise is for his concept of the medieval 
spirit.” Actually, he caught only the superficial aspects of medieval 
Catholicism—there is a sense of faith but no real awareness of the 
vital role of the Church in the lives of monks and lords and ladies. 
It is Catholic to a degree, it shows insight, piety, and some learning, 
it has some fine lines and an excellent imitation of a miracle-play 
but the evidence is inescapable that Longfellow’s flair was not for 
the dramatic but for color, atmosphere, and story. 

On April 20, 1854, Longfellow gave his last lecture at Harvard. 
For years he had coveted freedom from the academic routine. Now 
it was his and he began almost at once to win further fame as a poet. 
With daring, imagination, and an astonishing facility Longfellow 
soon wove one of his happiest poems out of the rich fabric of Indian 
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to be a sociological or naturalistic treatment of the American Indian, 
nor is there any good reason why it should have been. It is what 
myth and legend. The Song of Hiawatha (1855) was never intended 
it was meant to be—a charming tale of fantasy and remote historical 
fact. Hiawatha is unlike any Indian that ever lived because he is 
a demigod, a culture hero, and Longfellow has surrounded him with 
a simplicity and a childlike quality of playful humor that has often 
been imitated and parodied but has never been equaled or surpassed. 
Bliss Carman said of the poem that it has an “air of pristine inno- 
cence,” which indeed it has, but it is the innocence that comes not 
only from a healthy mind and heart but also from a sense of crafts- 
manship and the delicate, sure touch of the artist. 

Very much the same traits are seen in the third of Longfellow’s 
major productions that deal with an American theme, The Courtship 
of Miles Standish (1858). This finest of Puritan pastorals is done 
in somewhat plain and rugged hexameters, doubtless to suggest the 
simple and homely nature of his people and their lives. The whole 
thing is artfully conceived; for instance, the clever use of imagery 
drawn from the business of war amusingly underlines the character- 
ization of the brave but somewhat pompous little hero of Plymouth 
Colony. It is impossible to deny that with the stories of Miles Stand- 
ish, Hiawatha, and Evangeline, along with the eloquent and patriotic 
paean “The Building of the Ship,” Longfellow has made a lasting 
and valuable contribution to the treasury of American myth and 
legend. This did not go unnoticed by his contemporaries; it was 
Whitman who wrote: “I should have to think long if I were ask’d to 
name the man who has done more, and in more valuable directions, 
for America.”™ 

There was always the double strain in Longfellow, interest in both 
native and foreign materials. After the tragic death of his wife in 
1861 the poet turned, not to Germany and its mystic voices of the 
night as he had done a quarter of a century before, but to Italy and 
the great literary love of his life, “Christian Dante.”® With the aid 
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and advice of his friends he finished his translation of the Divina 
Commedia, and when it was published in 1865-1867 it had prefixed 
to it six of the finest sonnets he ever wrote. The flow of poetry once 
begun did not stop. Over the years he published Tales of a Wayside 
Inn (1863, 1872, 1873), an excellent collection of stories in his 
most accomplished manner. In theme and subject they represent 
his plunder of the literary world. The countries of Europe that he 
knew and loved, even the East as well, were called on to furnish his 
chosen guests in Sudbury Inn with their fascinating variety of stories. 
Longfellow is not Chaucer but these tales in verse have some small 
measure of his simplicity, his wit, and his fundamental soundness 
of heart and mind. 

There was a final trip to Europe in 1868, almost a triumphal tour 
of England, France and Italy, with honorary degrees from Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, and a cordial and private reception by Queen 
Victoria. This did not mean an end to activity, however, for on his 
return the poet published what he fondly hoped would be the mon- 
umental and major work of his life: Christus: A Mystery (1872). 
It is a trilogy of plays in verse: The Divine Tragedy, The Golden 
Legend, and The New England Tragedies. Regretfully, one must 
use the word “failure.” It is not only the fact that no one can improve 
on the New Testament—The Divine Tragedy is hardly more than 
a colorless paraphrase—nor that his generally sound artistic sense 
failed him in allowing him to follow a descending scale that starts 
with divine love, continues with human love and ends in a bathos of 
hate and religious persecution. The fundamental reason for the 
failure is the fact that Christ is not the center of the trilogy. Christus 
was intended to depict the triumph of universal love but the God 
who died for love of man is only a pale figure in The Divine Tragedy, 
is present only by implication in The Golden Legend, and is not even 
symbolically a part of The New England Tragedies. Yet this is not 
to say that these last twenty years of Longfellow’s life are a period 
of failing powers. Some of his finest work in the short forms of 
poetry was still to be done. It was not yet night nor had he yet 
reached Ultima Thule. 

Longfellow died on March 24, 1882, but that was not really the 
end of the story. He lives on in his work, a form of immortality that 
has not always been discussed with impartiality and with common 
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sense. One of the reasons for the confusion as to the nature of the 
real values of his poetry is that in Longfellow the man and the artist 
are one. His lines have always flowed so easily and naturally from 
his character and his life that friends and enemies alike were apt 
to be deceived into judging the value of the poetry by the worth of 
the man and mistaking personal virtue for impersonal art. There 
is many a gap between inspiration and achievement, and in Long- 
fellow the fertile seed of moral idealism did not always blossom 
into the fine flower of poetic success. It frequently failed to do so 
because of the nature of his own character and psychological make- 
up. No great poet ever refused to listen to the voice of reality and 
to look it in the face for as long and as steadily as possible. But 
Longfellow’s vision was by nature blurred, he neither would nor 
could look at reality except through a luminous, golden mist of 
emotion. Not only did emotion affect the cast of his mind but it 
was, in a way, the very source and origin of his ideas on philosophy, 
art, love, and religion. With him it was a case of the deep well of 
feeling from whose depths ideas floated up into consciousness. It is 
significant that the feelings, the emotions, the passions—all the 
movements of the heart and of the soul are continually visualized 
in his poetry as water, flowing or still. The presence of the same 
image also reveals the intimate association in Longfellow’s mind 
between thought, feeling and poetry, a doctrine clearly expressed in 
poems like “Seaweed,” “The Tides,” “The Poet and His Songs.” 

In the great battle between the Head and the Heart, Longfellow 
was clearly on the side of the Heart. That this was to lead to a fatal 
weakening of poetry was not, of course, apparent to Longfellow him- 
self, and as a matter of fact he felt at times that he was writing about 
thoughts rather than about emotions. At least once he states that 
“poetry is the flower and perfume of thought.” Yet his steady, 
undeviating position was always to the effect that thought should 
not impinge upon the affections nor interfere with them in any way, 
either in life or in literature. In his journal for June 17, 1848, he 
wrote: “A hot day, and a hair-splitting sermon from Dr. W. He 
ought to have lived in the days of Thomas Aquinas. To me, a sermon 
is no sermon in which I cannot hear the heart beat.”** Longfellow 
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did not stop to reflect that Thomas Aquinas was not writing sermons 
but philosophy. Evidently Dr. W. improved, for on the twenty-fifth 
of the same month he notes: “Dr. Walker preached a good sermon, 
in which he said it was useless to apply the reasoning faculties to 
things beyond their jurisdiction and in the realm of the affections. 
Bravo, for a philosopher!”** This is the great Romantic doctrine 
of the importance of the heart in the life of man. That it was dear 
to Longfellow is confirmed by his use of the symbol of the heart 
which, for him, even more than the soul and the intellect, is the 
image of man in epitome, at his best and at his worst. In Long- 
fellow’s poetry the heart stands for each of man’s faculties as well as 
for his body and his soul; in a word, the heart is the symbol of 
the whole man. 

A most important corollary of the doctrine of the primacy of the 
heart is the theory of the value of the heart as a guide to truth and 
as a standard of moral measurement. This, of course, is a reaction 
against the Calvinistic view of the heart as totally corrupt. Father 
Isaac Hecker put this as clearly as possible in an article written 
in 1887: 

Against Calvinism we had a particular grudge. Among the truths I had 
gained in company with Brownson was that the affections of the heart are 
guides to truth as certain as the logic of the understanding—that is, when 
the heart is pure. But according to Calvinism the human heart is never pure, 
and, with all its affections, is totally depraved.*” 

With Father Hecker Longfellow would surely have agreed—witness 
his insistence upon the holiness of the affections, by which he meant 
love in all its natural forms, domestic, social, universal, love of man 
and love of God. This doctrine of the heart as virtue is the core of 
Longfellow’s religion and the source of the strength and weakness 
alike of his life and poetry. The difficulty is that he failed to make 
a clear distinction, and sometimes made none at all, between the 
devout affections as emotion and the devout affections as acts of the 
will. Whether he realized it or not in thus putting the stress upon 
love as emotion rather than upon love as will, virtue was elbowed 
out of its proper province, a move disastrous both to religion and 
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to poetry. For where this is done the poet becomes a creature of 
feeling, passionately beating his wings in a spiritual vacuum or 
simply grinding out pietistic preachings in verse. Having rejected 
completely his forefathers’ diet of strong Calvinistic meat and drink 
Longfellow is sometimes to be found dining on little pink cakes and 
the very weakest of tea. The sentimental puerilities of the following 
lines from “Prelude” with their picture postcard clouds and angels 
reduce theology to the level of shoddy, commercial “art.” 
The Land of Song within thee lies, 
Watered by living springs; 
The lids of Fancy’s sleepless eyes 
Are gates unto that Paradise; 
Holy thoughts like stars, arise; 
Its clouds are angels’ wings. 

This unfortunate juggling of the emotions so that they come to be 
equated with the will began early in Longfellow’s life. In a letter 
to George W. Wells of December 18, 1824, he had written: “I con- 
ceive that if religion is ever to benefit us, it must be incorporated 
with our feelings, and become in every degree identified with our 
happiness.”** But this is surely to reduce religion to the plane of 
physical therapy in which its function becomes nothing more than 
an anodyne. Longfellow, however, did not always make this con- 
fusion. He is particularly clear and distinct in “The Pilgrim’s 
Breviary” from Outre-Mer when speaking of the Spanish Catholic 
“peculiarly beautiful and impressive” practice of the Ave Maria 
at twilight: 

There is something beautiful in thus measuring the march of time. The 
hour, too, naturally brings the heart into unison with the feelings and 
sentiments of devotion. The close of the day, the shadows of evening, the 
calm of twilight, inspire a feeling of tranquility; and though I may differ 
from the Catholic in regard to the object of his supplication, yet it seems to 

me a beautiful and appropriate solemnity, that, at the close of each daily 
epoch of life,—which, if it have not been fruitful in incidents to ourselves, 
has, nevertheless, been so to many of the great human family,—the voice of 
a whole people, and of the whole world, should go up to heaven in praise, 
and supplication, and thankfulness.*® 


One notes the distinction between the heart and the feelings, the 
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implication of the heart as will, the nature of religion as an act of 
praise, supplication, and gratitude to God—in a word, the worship 
of God. This is, of course, the Catholic viewpoint which Longfellow 
has caught here but it cannot be said that he is always so perceptive 
in his comments upon Catholicism. 

One might with justice describe Longfellow’s attitude toward the 
Catholic Church as precisely the same as Hawthorne’s toward Eng- 
land, “Our Old Home,” with exactly the same psychological reaction, 
the disturbing one of being simultaneously attracted and repelled. 
The result is that at times we can expect generous tributes and at 
times unkind and prejudiced remarks. Along with the sympathetic 
portrait of monasticism in “The Legend Beautiful” there is the 
fabliau type of tale in “The Monk of Casal-Maggiore.” The poet of 
Evangeline and “The Saga of King Olaf” is also the author of 
“Torquemada,” “The Cobbler of Hagenau” and “The Bells of San 
Blas.” If to Longfellow Catholicism was not quite the Scarlet 
Woman that so troubled his Puritan forebears, neither was she the 
proper spouse for a Protestant and a Republican. One of the few 
ungracious acts of his life was to refuse a medal offered him by the 
King of Italy on the ground that the King was a Catholic potentate. 
Nevertheless, Longfellow was genuinely attracted by all that was 
beautiful and good in the vast storehouse of Catholic culture and 
creed, and many of his poems are enriched by his borrowings. But 
he was not drawn to the truth of Catholicism. This was owing to his 
Unitarian indifference to dogma and to the character of his intel- 
lectual and emotional capacities. I do not mean to imply that he was 
without intellectual conviction and deliberate assent of the will in 
the matter of belief. That there is a God, that He is our heavenly 
Father, that there is a Divine Providence, that there is a personal 
immortality are doctrines clearly revealed in his poetry and as 
strongly held in his life. There is occasional reference to the Holy 
Ghost but it does not seem probable that he believed in the divinity 
of Christ. His fondest hope was for a universal church where all 
men would unite in love and worship, and this is the doctrine that 
he preaches in Hyperion, in Kavanagh, and through the mouth of 
the Theologian in The Tales of a Wayside Inn. 

On the negative side it seems certain that he had no real sense of 
sin. He was not, of course, completely blind to the existence of 
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moral evil in the world and his vision of life was strong enough for 
him to see that “beneath the sparkling surface there is ever a muddy 
undertow, which works up from the bottom and seams the purer 
waters with its darker hue.” This was a reflection induced by the 
sight of the crowds thronging the boulevards of Paris, and noted in 
his journal for September 11, 1836. But the very next entry, six 
days later, has this revealing observation apropos of an acquaintance 
who called soon after breakfast: “We walked together on the Boule- 
vards this morning; but I am sure he saw nothing, for he was deep 
in an argument on predestination and the depravity of human nature, 
—-points of doctrine to which he clings with great pertinacity. ‘Death 
and the judgment to come’ make this Felix to tremble. I told him that 
in general I was pretty quiet and calm in regard to these matters, 
and troubled only when at times a horrible doubt cut into the cool, 
still surface of my soul, as the heel of a skate cuts into smooth ice.” 
In spite of such occasional doubts Longfellow completely rejected 
the Calvinistic doctrine of original sin as an outmoded aberration of 
the human mind. “Drove to town to a christening,” he wrote in his 
journal for November 13, 1852. “The little baby, the clergyman 
informed us, had been ‘conceived in sin,’ and he proceeded to cast 
out of him the ‘old Adam.’ How strange all this sounded!—in 
Boston, in the middle of the nineteenth century!’”** And again on 
July 23, 1848, he had observed: “Went to church. The services 
began with the chanting of the Beatitudes, which was touching. The 
sermon was by a young man going to China as a missionary, who 
evidently thinks Calvin superior to Confucius.” 

But Longfellow evidently did not think Calvin superior to Con- 
fucius and that is why it is difficult to accept as a real awareness of 
the nature of moral evil his many references to sin as well as all 
those poems in which sin plays a major role. “The Sifting of Peter,” 
for instance, is a poem which seems most clear and unequivocal in 
the matter of sin, the danger of temptation, and the need for 
penance. The last two stanzas are as follows: 

Wounds of the soul, though healed, will ache; 
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The reddening scars remain, and make 
Confession ; 

Lost innocence returns no more; 

We are not what we were before 


Transgression. 
But noble souls, through dust and heat, 
Rise from disaster and defeat 
The stronger; 
And conscious still of the divine 
Within them, lie supine 
No longer. 
There is no doubt that Longfellow was deeply sincere in writing such 
lines but is there actual realization of what he is saying? Is it not, 
after all, a rather literary “Confession” and an equally literary 
“Transgression”? It is hard to believe that Longfellow was intensely 
aware of the corruption of sin and the deadly effect upon the 
individual, as, for instance, Hawthorne and Melville were aware. 
One should not, of course, expect the impossible, and Longfellow, 
by nature and temperament, was incapable of theological or philo- 
sophical speculation. Quite frankly he noted his bewilderment in 
the matter, on July 9, 1848: “In the evening, went to hear Dr. 
Bushnell, of Hartford, preach before the graduating Theological 
class. A long discourse on Atonement. Before five minutes, I was 
quite bewildered. Two hours it lasted, and we came out in a drench- 
ing rain.”** That there was a simple lack of intellectual vitality in 
Longfellow is inescapable. Unlike Melville, he was not by nature 
“a pondering man” and the complexities and profundities of the 
great religious and philosophical questions that tease the mind for 
solution were outside the range of his interests and capacities. 
Instead, he had the kind of mind that preferred to ignore the exist- 
ence of “the old, dull pain” that so troubled him in Hawthorne’s 
writings.“ As a result he was only too glad to reject the dogma of 
fallen man and original sin. His inclination was always to believe 
in the purity of the heart and the ultimate triumph of good. Insisting 
upon the holiness of the affections he never seemed to realize the 
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danger of self-deception and error. Of course the affections are 
“holy” if the heart is “pure.” The difficulty is in practice—when is 
the heart pure and how can one be certain? These have always been 
questions entailing much self-scrutiny, fasting and prayer, a fact well 
attested to by his Puritan ancestors who strove mightily to arrive at 
a reasonable and reassuring degree of moral certainty in the matter. 
But it does not seem to have agitated Longfellow. His letters and 
his journals give no indication of any serious or prolonged examina- 
tion of the state of his own soul. Here are his reflections on the last 
day of the year 1845: “So closes the year 1845. Peace to his ashes! 
Peace to the embers of burnt-out things; fears, anxieties, doubts, all 
gone! I see them now as a thin blue smoke, hanging in the bright 
heaven of the past year, vanishing away into utter nothingness. Not 
many hopes deceived, not many illusions scattered, not many antici- 
pations disappointed; but love fulfilled, the heart comforted, the soul 
enriched with affection!”*’ These are the words of a man who is 
content and at peace. They are not the words of a man intensely 
concerned about his own spiritual life. There is only an occasional 
reference to conscience—four of them, to be exact. Once he observes 
that his unanswered letters hang upon him “like an evil conscience,” 
twice he notes with dismay his own idleness in the matter of artistic 
creation,” and he has one flat statement to the effect that in the 
matter of conscience “there is no middle course.” 

Hardly more convincing are the only two poems that refer to 
personal guilt of any kind. In “Weariness” he contrasts the “pure 
and white” souls of his little children with his own “lurid” past: 

How red my setting sun appears, 
How lurid looks this soul of mine! 
This is the only serious charge he ever directed against himself with 
the exception of that of idleness in the matter of poetic creation, as 
in the other poem of direct accusation, “Loss and Gain”: 


I am aware 
How many days have been idly spent; 
How like an arrow the good intent 
Has fallen short or been turned aside. 
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There are, of course, numerous references to sin, wrong, passion, 
lust, greed, and, above all, hate. For, hate was the one great sin to 
Longfellow as love was the one great virtue, and in this he was 
undoubtedly correct. But that he ever had a deep realization of the 
evil effects of sin upon the individual and upon society is difficult to 
believe since it has not flowered forth in any moving poetry. His 
hatred of hate is evident but it is somewhat weakly expressed in those 
poems that condemn the particular forms of hatred that disturbed 
him—slavery, war, and the persecuting spirit. Thus, Poems of 
Slavery are poetically feeble, the anti-war poems such as “The 
Occultation of Orion,” “Christmas Bells,” “The Arsenal at Spring- 
field,” are more eloquent than poetical, and the persecuting spirit of 
Puritan prejudice which he attempted to capture in The New England 
Tragedies never becomes a vivid reality in a dramatic way. Although 
he could see the fundamental truth behind the symbol of Medusa— 
“‘What a fable lies hid in that classic tale. Beauty, sin, despair!”™ 
—he was never able to present it with a truly imaginative re-creation 
of the power and effects of moral evil. There are poems which 
attempt it but they are not successful. “The Masque of Pandora” is 
really a poetic fable of the story of original sin but although Long- 
fellow has caught the idea that punishment and suffering are needed 
for pardon, it is clear that the evils let loose upon the world by the 
curious and foolish Pandora are more physical than moral in their 
effects: . 

Fever of the heart and brain, 
Sorrow, pestilence, and pain, 

Moans of anguish, maniac laughter, 
All the evils that hereafter 

Shall afflict and vex mankind. 

All this is true of the earlier poems as well. In “The Goblet of 
Life,” “The Bridge,” “Hymn for My Brother’s Ordination,” “San- 
dalphon” and others there is much more awareness of pain, care, 
and sorrow than there is of sin and guilt. Longfellow’s severest 
critics here have been the Calvinistic ones. The Rev. Augustus 
Hopkins Strong stated the case exactly when he wrote of Longfellow: 
“Sin to him is a misfortune and a disease, but never guilt and ruin.” 

“[bid., Xiz!, 277. 
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And again, in the same excellent essay: “Longfellow was by nature 
and by education a Pelagian. The problem of moral evil never 
seriously vexed him. Born and nurtured amid peaceful and moral 
surroundings, with a quiet and studious disposition, gentle and social 
in his ways, he never knew any deep conviction of sin, never felt the 
need of an atoning Saviour, never shrank from the holiness of God.”™ 
In thus abandoning his Puritan heritage and closing his eyes 

resolutely to the presence of moval evil in the world, or at least to 
the explanation of it in Calvinistic theology, it would seem that 
Longfellow allowed himself to slip past the point of no return, the 
moral point of intellectual conviction that separates a real awareness 
of sin from a me:¢t, emotional acknowledgment of it. No great poet 
has ever don« ths —.sither the author of Job, nor Aeschylus, nor 
Dante, nor Milion, nor Shakespeare. In Longfellow’s case the effect 
was to render a large portion of his poetry distressingly pale and 
anemic. What he needed was a coagulating substance, a heavy dose 
of the kind of intellectual fibrinogen that ran in the bloodstream of 
his Puritan ancestors. This is why the great work of his life, the one 
poetic effort which, had it been successful, would have established 
him for ever as a religious poet, is so signal a failure. In spite of 
thought, devotion and perseverance, Christus is a weak and dis- 
appointing trilogy. The figure of Christ is reverently handled but 
the terrible force of his great enemy is never made real and vivid. 
It is pain that is stressed, rather than the fearful cause of the pain— 
the sins of mankind: 

Golgotha! Golgotha! Oh the pain and darkness! 

Oh the uplifted cross, that shall forever 

Shine through the darkness, and shall conquer pain 

By the triumphant memory of this hour!®* 
But Christ, the Redeemer, came to triumph over sin and to open the 
gates of heaven to fallen man. And as the figure of Christ is palely 
done, so too is that of Lucifer, His great enemy. He is the one 
character in The Golden Legend that could have put bone and muscle 
into the somewhat unbelievable story. Instead he is represented, not 
as the epitome of evil, but as a mild, clever, almost sentimental and 
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sympathetic figure, as when, for instance, he soliloquizes on the 
confessional: 
Here sits the priest; and faint and low 
Like the sighing of an evening breeze, 
Comes through these painted lattices 
The ceaseless sound of human woe. 
Remarkably tame lines, surely, for the Prince of Darkness and the 
enemy of Christ and mankind! There are other scenes in which 
Lucifer plays a mischievous and even wicked part but none in which 
a significant awareness of evil is really manifest. His ultimate 
defeat is certain, abrupt, and Romantic. Only once, and that in the 
Epilogue, does he really suggest the darkness of evil: 
Lo! over the mountain steeps 
A dark, gigantic shadow sweeps 
Beneath my feet; 
A blackness inwardly brightening 
With sullen heat, 
As a storm-cloud lurid with lightning. 
But the final effective impression is weakened by the author’s com- 
ment on Lucifer: 
He, too, is God’s minister, 
And labors for some good 
By us not understood! 

So Longfellow lost his chance to create something permanently 
effective through the handling of a religious theme. Instead of the 
play of light and dark as an imaginative symbol of physical life and 
death he could have made a more significant use of this particular 
form of imagery by having it stand for grace and sin, the life and 
death of the soul. But he failed to see the richness inherent in his 
own imagery and his vision never went much beyond the externals 
of his story. Thus he noted in his journal for November 3, 1851: 
“T have added a new scene to The Golden Legend,—the Prince and 
Elsie at the Castle. Not long; just a little point of light after so much 
gloom and shadow of death.” There is no question but that Long- 
fellow had the symbolic imagination to a certain degree. He was 
always able to see the spiritual reality behind the physical fact, and 
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this appears again and again in his poetry, as for instance in these 
lines from “Haunted Houses”: 
The spirit-world around this world of sense 
Floats like an atmosphere, and everywhere 
Wafts through these earthly mists and vapors dense 
A vital breath of more ethereal air. 

But the symbolic imagination failed him in the long run because he 
could not fuse the spiritual fact and the physical object in a per- 
manently vivid and intense moment of artistic creation. It failed 
him, also, because it did not have enough vitality upon which it 
could draw—-for instance, an awareness of the supernatural, of 
grace and of the love of God. But it failed him most of all because 
he possessed only a superficial sense of the Christian past and 
because his religious center was moral rather than doctrinal. At 
times, it is true, he alighted upon the center of religious fact as when 
he spoke well of immortality, of submission to the Will of God, of 
Trust in Providence, of universal love, but all too frequently he 
merely hovered about the outskirts of the great truths of religion, 
dissipating his poetic strength in moralistic injunctions of a plati- 
tudinous nature. But morality has never lent itself to the richness 
of symbolic and imaginative thought, its tendency being always 
toward a legal clarity and precision. This is why his use of religion 
does not square with his undoubtedly real poetic talent. When he 
does use religion well it is generally for background, to underline a 
character, or to suggest a fitting atmosphere, as in Evangeline, The 
Courtship of Miles Standish, “The Saga of King Olaf.” But these 
are artistic purposes and these poems are successful, therefore, for 
other than religious reasons. In a few poems he has even succeeded 
in the matter of didacticism joining hands with religion. “The Legend 
Beautiful” has absorbed the didactic element in the story itself 
because the story is the lesson and because it springs squarely out 
of the great truth that love of man is love of God. “King Robert of 
Sicily” is another instance in which the moral is not tacked on at the 
end but grows out of a great religious truth: Deposuit potentes de 
sede, et exaltavit humiles. And the charming tale of Christ and the 
Sultan’s daughter, which Elsie narrates to the Prince in The Golden 
Legend, is not merely a pretty little legend but a poetic phrasing of 
the great dogma that Christ died for man out of the depths of His 
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love. But these are exceptions and they succeed also for the tech- 
nical reason that Longfellow managed to overcome the didacticism 
through the strength of his undoubted narrative ability. Unfor- 
tunately, his reputation as a religious poet has been based upon his 
sermons in verse, his sincere but obviously didactic lyrics, and 
although they are the source of his immense popularity in the 
nineteenth century they are also the nadir of his poetic weakness. 
Howells was wrong, then, in saying that “his art was essentially a 
religious art, as religious as Dante’s, as Milton’s, as Wordsworth’s.””* 
His art was essentially moral and ethical, and, in fact, it was precisely 
because of this that the poet who comforted and strengthened so 
many thousands for so many years and who so truly practiced what 
he preached that the sweet breath of his life reaches us strong and 
fair today cannot be called a religious poet at all. The truth is that 
his finest poems are not his most Christian ones; they neither teach 
nor preach but evoke a mood, create an atmosphere, tell a story. 
“My Lost Youth,” “A Dutch Picture,” “The Tide Rises, The Tide 
Falls,” are immeasurably superior to all those sermons in verse 
which, at their worst, earned him the dubious distinction of being 
called “a sort of male Mrs. Hemans”™” and, at their best, chose to 
honor God through the poetically feeble way of didacticism. 

It is difficult to read poems like “The Broken Oar,” “Snow-F lakes,” 
“Nature,” “The Sound of the Sea,” “The Jewish Cemetery at New- 
port,” without being aware of the presence of conscious artistry. 
Even those that seem at first sight to be completely literary in origin, 
poems like “Chaucer,” “Milton,” and “Shakespeare,” on further 
study reveal themselves to be blessed with the solid artistic virtue of 
a happy correspondence between the word and the thought, the 
image and the meaning. The early morning freshness of Chaucer, 
the surge and sweep of the Miltonic line, and the roar of daily life 
in Shakespeare are all suggested with a deceptive simplicity and 
ease. What Longfellow is doing, of course, is making vivid use of 
the sensuous in poetry, an accomplishment for which he is generally 
not given credit. 

Longfellow’s visual perception was not notable for its sharpness 
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and precision. The nature of his camera eye was for the panoramic 
effect, the broad sweep of space and sky, and he was especially 
happy when his vantage point was some high place from which he _ 
could look down, whether it was the great tower of Bruges or simply 
the lofty turrets of the moral imagination 
. » . Where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach of sky.** 
Despite an undoubted fondness for the blurred and the indistinct, 
the luminous haze in which so much of his poetry seems to be 
written, there is in Longfellow a genuine love of vivid color and 
bright light. In his early poetry there was a tendency to overload 
his palette and to spread his pigments with too lavish a hand, as in 
the excessively rich and lush lines of “Autumn” and “The Spirit of 
Poetry.” Although he learned to be more sparing with his brush as 
time went on, he never lost his Romantic fondness for warm red, 
bright gold, and the striking contrasts of black and white. It is the 
painter’s eye responding to the glow of fruit and flower that notes 
the “fiery blossoms of the peach,” the apples that “Burned among 
the withering leaves,” and the “fields with poppies all on fire.”™ 
He watches the “hot and burning stars”” blazing in beauty or in 
malignancy but most of all he loves the sight of 
..- autumnal foliage and the glow 
Of sunsets burning low. 

Over and over the setting sun paints “the dusky windows red,”™ 
flamboyantly incarnadines the “oriel of the West,” makes the world 
stand out in sharp and clear-cut splendor: 

Leafless are the trees; their purple branches 

Spread themselves abroad like reefs of coral, 

Rising silent 
In the Red Sea of the winter sunset.® 


“The Builders.” 
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To Longfellow there was a potent association between the golden 
hours of poetic activity and the golden season of the year. October 
was his favorite month and autumn the season he always welcomed 
with eager hopes of creative fulfillment. It is not surprising to find 
many an effort to catch the “mellow richness”™ of this “imperial 
Charlemagne” of seasons and 

The wonder of the falling tongues of flame, 
The illumined pages of his Doom’s-Day book.® 
This is true of the long poems as well. Evangeline is flooded with 
brilliant light and color in lines like: 

Bright with the sheen of the dew, each glittering tree of the forest 

Flashed like the plane-tree the Persian adorned with mantles and jewels. 
Although color is deliberately subdued in The Courtship of Miles 
Standish, there is a flash of brightness illuminating the bridal 
procession: 

Down through the golden leaves the sun was pouring his splendors, 

Gleaming on purple grapes, that from branches above them suspended, 

Mingled their odorous breath with the balm of the pine and the fir-tree, 

Wild and sweet as the clusters that grow in the valley of Eschol. 

The restrained sensuousness of the image, with its delicate blend 
of the Bacchic and the scriptural, perfectly suggests the modest joy 
of this sober though gracious “Puritan pastoral.” But it is The 
Song of Hiawatha which is the poem of color, par excellence. There 
is shining and gleaming everywhere and the whole is brilliant with 
color, gaily and lavishly applied. Animistic nature is seen with a 
child’s exuberant delight in the primary hues, warm reds and 
yellows, bright blues and greens. There is hardly a page without 
its liberal splashing of color which, like the poem itself, is innocent 
of subtlety and depth but is truly fresh, shining, and happy. More- 
over, it is a poem of sound effects as well, filled with the interesting 
noises of the forest and of human life. There is screaming, cough- 
ing, hissing, panting, humming, chirping, flapping and rattling. 
Above all, there is singing, of pine-trees, of birds and bees and 
mosquitoes, and of arrows flying through the air. Because it is a 
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poem of the long ago and the far away it is full of “far-off mur- 
murs, dreamy whispers,” the plashing of “dreamy waters,” the buzz- 
ing of insects in “the drowsy air,” and all the sounds of sleep 
bese As of waves upon a seashore, 

As of far-off tumbling waters, 

As of winds among the pine-trees. 
The note of distant, sleepy sound is the harmonious and functional 
complement of the shadowy and dreamy visions with which the 
poem abounds. 

Whoever is willing to look for it will always find progress and 
development in Longfellow. For instance, there is a continuous 
sound of music in his lines from the early devotional type of poem 
like “Thanksgiving,” in which the strains are too familiar and 
literary to be heard at all, through the studied sound effects of 
“Midnight Mass for the Dying Year” and the somewhat mechanical 
use of onomatopoeia in “The Arsenal at Springfield.” In the last- 
named poem although the image of an organ is carried out for 
twelve stanzas, the sounds are never integrated but are merely there. 
A decade later with “My Lost Youth” Longfellow wrote one of his 
finest poems, a skillful weaving together of sight and sound. The 
thundering of “the sea-fight far away” makes an effective and 
unobtrusive contrast with “the friendships old and the early loves” 
that 

Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 

In quiet neighborhoods. 
The passage from sight to sound through the entire poem is so smooth 
and easy that the whole is a little masterpiece of the remembrance 
of things past. Part of the charm is undoubtedly owing to the delicate 
rhythm and to the poetic suggestiveness of the refrain: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 

This is a long way and a far cry, indeed, from the tinkling and 
obvious rhythms of his more famous didactic pieces. Moreover, it 
marks the progress from the artificial and affected to the organic and 
the functional, since what counts ultimately for poetic success is not 
so much the presence of the sensuous as the way in which it has been 
wedded to the emotion and the idea. With Longfellow this har- 
monious unity was achieved whenever he touched upon certain 
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favorite themes, moods, and emotions—patriotism, the sea, artistic 
inspiration, above all, the thought of the past with its remembrance 
of lost youth, vanished days, and departed friends. 

For there is a note ot sadness running through his poetry that is 
more than German Weltschmerz, more than Romantic melancholy. 
It was part of Longfellow’s nature to think of the past with nostalgia 
for the joy he had known and it was his good fortune to capture 
easily, movingly, with a silvery grace of utterance the mood of regret 
for days that are no more. From 1840 to 1880, almost the whole of 
the poet’s creative life, one hears repeated the same low chords, an 
echo, doubtless, of other poets sighing in the same way, yet sincere, 
universal, the authentic tone of humanity. There are many examples. 
In “The Fire of Drift-Wood” the pain of the remembrance of other 
days is heard in a sound familiar to all who have left youth and 
friends behind: 

The leaves of memory seemed to make 
A mournful rustling in the dark. 

The silence and sterility of old age is pathetically present in 
“Autumn Within”: 

There is silence: the dead leaves 

Fall and rustle and are still; 
Beats no flail upon the sheaves, 
Comes no tumult from the mill. 
“Curfew” is a tone-picture of simple but haunting symbolism in 
which the light and sound of life fade silently into night: 
Darker and darker 
The black shadows fall; 
Sleep and oblivion 
Reign over all. 

These are more than the lament of an individual, these are the 
plaints of mortality perfectly caught. Nowhere are they heard 
more truly than in the memorable lines of “The Tide Rises, the 
Tide Falls.” The poem is a little parable of life, a short history of 
man and his works in the face of implacable nature—the lonely 
traveler in the deepening twilight is the “pilgrim of Eternity” on the 
shores of time. All through the night the sea has done its obliterating 
work and in the morning the traces of man are gone. Gone, too, is 
the traveler, nevermore to return 
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And the tide rises, the tide falls. 


We are the traveler but the magic is Longfellow’s, and the sound of 
the chord he has touched is deep, universal, and true. 

The charges against Longfellow have long been known: he was 
academic, he was didactic, he was superficial, and he was sentimental. 
They are all true, but only to a degree, and they are not true all the 
time. When they are present it will generally be found that they 
are present together, for they are all related, one with the other, 
and, like his poetic virtues, they are the inevitable result of his own 
nature as a man and his own principles as an artist. Ultimately, no 
man’s wisdom is all his own and all men are academic who depend 
on what has been written before them. In Longfellow’s case literature 
was of supreme importance because it was a precious record of the 
noblest ideas and ideals of the noblest men and women. As such it 
could be interpreted, transmuted, and handed on to the thousands of 
people who would benefit by its moving vision of the good and the 
beautiful. This was the only reality, or at least the main reality, that 
interested Longfellow and it is only to this extent that he yielded to 
the Romantic idea of literature as an escape from the shocks and 
buffetings of life, a secure and delightful nook for delicate feelings 
too easily bruised by the rough impact of the world and for ears too 
easily jarred by the tumult of the times. For a while it seemed as if 
he would succumb completely to the lure of such a dream world but 
we know that he resisted courageously and successfully. On the 
evidence of his life and work Longfellow was a man of action in the 
true sense of moral and creative activity. Although there was always 
with him an intense yearning for rest, there was always, even to his 
old age, the ambitious desire to be active, to be alive and to create. 
That it is never too late is the spirit and moral of “Morituri 
Salutamus”: 

For age is opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, though in another dress, 
And as the evening twilight fades away 

The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day. 

Since literature was an expression of the ideal and so an invaluable 
aid in teaching us how to live, the function of the poet inevitably 
became a moralistic and didactic one, as he put it plainly enough in 
“The Singers.” But the good teacher does his best to be simple and 
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clear, and of course these are the qualities above all others that 
Longfellow aimed at in his poetry. There is no doubt that he attained 
them. At times, unfortunately, his simplicity thinned out into 
banality and his clarity became a synonym for the merely obvious. 
This was a logical outcome of his distressing tendency to confuse 
thought with emotion and his inability and unwillingness to gaze 
very long at the primary facts of existence." Although he was 
bound, therefore, to be superficial and sentimental, he had never- 
theless the compensating virtues of sincerity and serenity, and these 
in turn were partly the result of his own nature and partly the fine 
flowering of his strong religious spirit which supported him well in 
the major crisis of his life and never deserted him in the many minor 
irritations which continually provoke the successful man of letters. 

All in all, Longfellow’s poetic successes outweigh his failures. He 
was a man of his era and he was the right man for his time in 
America. Doubtless it would be satisfying to discover that his work 
contains anticipations of tension, ambiguity, and complexity, but, as 
a matter of fact, these are the precise qualities he strove mightily to 
avoid. Serenity, clarity, simplicity were his aim in literature as in 
life, and they are the polar opposites to the qualities sought for in 
present-day poetry. At his best he had the Classic virtues of modera- 
tion and restraint and the Romantic virtue of aspiration for the ideal 
in whatever times and places it may seem to have been found. He 
progressed steadily from the artificial and the illustrative to the real 
and the symbolic. He wrote well and lastingly in the narrative and 
in the lyric, with special success in the sonnet. He knew the sound 
of the sea and the sound of mortality and he caught both in some 
few poems of simple and unforgettable beauty. He gave us foreign 
culture and made us proudly aware of American myth. That he was 
a poet of minor rank is incontrovertible. It seems equally certain 
that he is one of the best of minor poets. He was not a genius but a 
highly talented, finished artist, and he was a Christian gentleman of 
whom any nation might be proud. 


™For the expression “The primary facts” I am indebted to H. E. Scudder’s excellent 
article “Longfellow’s Art” in The Atlantic Monthly, LIX (March, 1887), 398-409. In it 
he speaks of Longfellow’s mind which “by natural disposition busied itself with the 
secondary rather than the primary facts of nature and society.” 





The disciplined standards of Mo- 
zart’s classicism brought to his 
compositions reticence, good taste 
and proportion. These are the 
essential qualities of this misun- 
derstood, misinterpreted musical 


genius. 


TRIBUTE TO MOZART 


LOIS I. NICHOLS 


OF ALL THE EXAMPLES OF transcendent musical genius that the world 
has ever known, perhaps none is more often cited—or less properly 
venerated—than that of Mozart. There is hardly a music student 
who has stumbled through the simplified piano arrangement of the 
tinkling minuet from Don Giovanni who has not been offered (as an 
object lesson) the life story of Mozart, complete with its accretion of 
counterfeit legends. 

Almost everyone at home in the world of music knows how the 
child prodigy and his sister were carried by their father through the 
courts of Europe, where they sat on royal laps and briefly captured 
capricious titled hearts as they played the phenomenally precocious 
compositions that were already flowing from Wolfgang’s pen; how 
young Mozart composed a mature violin concerto in the presence of 
the Princess Adelaide, who had not believed that so young a child 
could write music of such quality; how he received imperial citations 
in the form of medals which, when he was later starving, he learned 
were not as negotiable—and therefore not even as desirable—as 
pfennigs; how he was able to reproduce after one hearing every com- 
plicated note of an unpublished and carefully guarded Vatican com- 
position, after which incredible feat he received the Order of the 
Golden Spur from the Pope himself; how he grew up to live in 
financial misery which somehow never checked the inexhaustible 
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fountain of his musical inspiration; composed music ceaselessly, even 
while playing billiards; danced all night to keep warm in a house 
without fuel; lived tenderly and faithfully, though shiftlessly, with 
a sweet, uneducated and frivolous wife who was as patient as he with 
the penury, debt, cold, hunger and ill health to which their thankless 
patrons and a fickle public reduced them; how he died at thirty-five 
while composing a requiem mass for a mysterious stranger whom 
he believed to be the personage, Death; and was buried during a 
driving rain in a pauper’s grave, the exact location of which is un- 
known to this very day. 

In looking over this outline of Mozart’s wonderful and tragic life, 
we may note that while it is substantially correct, it reveals little or 
nothing concerning Mozart’s greatness as a mature artist. There is 
not a fact here which of itself indicates more than the gifts of fluency, 
facility, precocity, cleverness—all these traits being compatible with 
shallowness, which is, we find upon examination, one of the very 
charges that is sometimes brought against him. 

As if that were not a sufficient injustice to Mozart, we find him 
often represented as a specialist in minuets and other musical bric- 
a-brac; or charged with “formalism” because his work—ranging 
from the slightest rondo to the greatest symphony—had order, scale, 
balance and (most unforgivable of all) taste. Too many critics who 
ought to know better rank him in the hierarchy of composers beneath 
the rugged and uneven genius, Beethoven—assigning to Mozart in 
relationship to Beethoven a position not unlike that which is occupied 
by Greene or Peele or Marlowe in their relationship to the later and 
greater master, Shakespeare. 

Of course, when we consider the fact that the traditional bio- 
graphical account of Mozart, as it was delivered from generation to 
generation, had to pass through the decadent hands of the sweetly 
effete nineteenth-century critics, whose romantic era intervened be- 
tween Mozart’s classical century and our own musically barbarous 
age, it is not surprising that we have had to receive our Mozart thus 
flattened and devitalized like a long-dead pressed flower. It is not 
surprising that instead of springing to life from the musty biographi- 
cal pages in which he has lain embalmed, Mozart emerges as an 
unreal child in velvet suits and knee buckles who matured into a 
perfumed, lace-ruffed creator of musical filigree, with a girlish face 
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and a childlike heart, whom poverty never distressed and penury 
never pinched, who lived in an idyllic trance of musical rapture from 
which he could not be awakened even to face the facts of hunger 
and cold, of debt and sickness and bereavement, of heartbreaking 
labor—always unrewarded and unrecognized. 

The conclusions of these decadent critics should not be taken seri- 
ously enough to be refuted. But their legends concerning Mozart’s 
naiveté, his artless insensibility to his own suffering (attested by the 
lack of intense “feeling” in his music), his Micawber-like optimism 
combined with shiftlessness and spontaneous outbursts of glad song 
have been handed down until they have become a part of the accepted 
Mozart myth. 

No thoughtful reader of Mozart’s letters has to agree that his 
achievement in producing absolute music (into which he “pro- 
grammed” not an autobiographical note) was evidence that he was 
as insensible as a child to his own defeats, or that he remained in 
a perpetual condition of simple-hearted bliss. Nor can any perceptive 
student of his second movements accept the proposition that Mozart’s 
work was lacking in passion. 

It is true, of course, that Mozart was too disciplined a classicist 
to allow his personal heartbreak to be explicitly reflected in his music. 
It never occurred to him (any more than it had occurred to Homer 
or Phidias) to permit his frustrations to distort and disfigure the 
objective purity of his art. Greek form and proportion were the hall- 
marks of Mozart’s work. But a very real emotion can be felt in his 
mature slow movements—particularly those of his piano concertos, 
which were the most personal expression of Mozart’s creative genius. 
Beneath their characteristic simplicity of melodic line, beneath their 
outward tranquility of mood, even in their pauses and rests, there 
are accents of sorrow, subdued, controlled—perhaps unconscious— 
that might be called the resolution of passion, or Milton’s “calm of 
mind all passion spent.’” These slow movements reflect the relation- 
ship between Mozart’s suffering and his art—not dramatized or 
exploited, implied rather than expressed—by their Attic reticence, 
their restraint, even by the pathos in their lulls and pauses. This is 
the serenity so prated about by the romantic critics who tried to 
paint Mozart as an eternal child—just as they tried to thrust forward 
the sentimentalized portraits of the man that made him appear to be 
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effeminate, if not foppish (whereas his face was actually pockmarked 
and masculine, and showed both suffering and strength). If tran- 
quillity, poise, even repose are marked in these slow movements, 
they are due not to Mozart’s lack of comprehension of his tragedy, 
but to his mature submission to conditions that he could not change, 
to his acceptance and sublimation of grief. 

Grief sublimated and purified of bitterness is at the very heart of 
passion as it has been expressed in the noblest examples of classic 
art. We find it in Sophocles, in Vergil, in Dante, in Handel. We 
note it in Mozart, deepening and enriching his simplest musical ut- 
terances. When we trace his growth and development as an artist, 
we note that as he became acquainted with grief, he gained not only 
in power but in passion. Was he himself aware, we wonder, of the 
heightened effect of poignancy that he achieved by his magical stress- 
ing of the tones of the E string? Was he himself aware of the 
solemnity of the second movements of his last few piano concertos 
that is almost akin to exaltation? Did he himself realize the magni- 
tude of his performance when toward the end of his life at the age 
of thirty-two he created in a few weeks’ time the powerful Jupiter 
Symphony in C Major, with its Bach-like fugue of the fourth move- 
ment; the tragic G Minor Symphony, with its Attic perfection; and 
the graceful E Flat Major Symphony—which as a trilogy constitute 
what might be called the Summa Musicae? 

Even now Mozart has not come into his own. In this romantic (if 
not aesthetically brutal) age which has been given over to wallow- 
ings in music as well as in the other fine arts, it is hard to identify 
“feeling” as it has always been expressed in the finest traditions of 
classicism. Hardly a composer who lived after Mozart was of his 
spiritual lineage—not even Beethoven, who strayed more than occa- 
sionally from the classicist’s code of perfect reticence and perfect 
taste; not even Tschaikowsky, who considered himself a disciple of 
Mozart, but who used symphony as a vehicle for the dramatic trans- 
ports of suffering in which he loved to luxuriate. The traducer of 
musical principle who made music “tryst with the sensualist” was 
Wagner—whose heady draught of intoxicating sound effects vitiated 
the musical palates of succeeding generations of followers, rendering 
them incapable of appreciating the subtleties of Mozart’s exquisite 


bouquet. 
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Is it any wonder, then, that the limpid flow, the quiet depths, the 
inward stillness of Mozart should now be lost to all but the most 
discriminating hearer? 

Was Mozart a profound scholar in other fields besides music? The 
answer to this question is, of course, that he was not. His natural 
gifts except his genius for music remained in their natural state. 
To the graces of filial piety, loyalty, generous gratitude, religious 
devotion with which he was endowed by his Creator, he added no 
systematic study or exact thinking whatsoever. If he was tempera- 
mentally a conservative, musically a classicist, religiously a Catho- 
lic; if he was a dutiful son, a loyal friend, a faithful husband; if 
the pattern of his mind was principled, nevertheless he sometimes 
made an imperfect application of his orderly system that gave the 
appearance of inconsistency to his conduct. It was as if—while never 
wavering in his loyalty to law—he served it perfectly only in his 
music, sometimes improvising his life, as it were, by ear. But Mozart 
was never a philosopher, never a thinker. He was an artist.’ 

He was, in fact, one of the greatest artists who ever lived—who 
could fashion works of universal beauty with the tools of an artificer, 
casting into the mold of perfect form ideas so perfectly proportioned 





1 There is no question, for example, that Mozart became a Freemason while regarding 
himself as a Catholic, but there is no evidence, however, that he intended to flout his 
Church’s ruling that Catholics may not join secret societies, including Freemasonry. A 
careful reader of his voluminous letters to his father can come to no other conclusion 
than that Mozart’s violation of Church law was due to ignorance of that law rather than 
rebellion against it. (See Letters of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. Selected and edited by 
Hans Mersmann, translated by M. M. Bozman, J. M. Dent & Sons, London, 1928). 
Whatever use several of Mozart’s biographers have made of this “dichotomy” in his logic 
—imputing religious rebellion to Mozart (see Marcia Davenport: Mozart, Scribner's, N. Y., 
1932, pp. 230, 370, 373, and W. J. Turner: Mozart: The Man and His Works, Tudor 
Publishing Company, N. Y. 1938, p. 275)—stubborn facts remain to contradict them. 
(See Pitts Sanborn in Oscar Thompson’s The International Cyclopedia of Music and 
Musicians, 6th edition, Dodd Mead, N. Y., 1952, p. 1188) : “On December 4, while Mozart 
actually was at work on the Lachrymosa [of the Requiem Mass], partiz] paralysis smote 
him. A priest was summoned and extreme unction administered. He had said farewell 
to his family and seemed to be trying to sing strains from the Requiem when shortly 
after midnight he died” [italics added], and: “In his last years, too, Mozart became an 
ardent Freemason, and though he never renounced the Catholic Church, the Masonic 
influence strongly affected his thought, as well as such works as Die Zauberfléte and the 
Maurer Cantata.” (See also Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, edited by Eric 
Blom, Macmillan, London, 1954, Vol. V, p. 944) : “Mozart was brought up by his father as 
a pious Catholic, and although, subsequently, when he became interested in freemasonry, 
he found himself drifting farther and farther away from strict orthodoxy, he never defi- 
nitely broke with his Church.” 
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that only a connoisseur could gauge their scale or estimate their 
scope. He was a craftsman who could construct a vehicle of infinite 
delicacy to convey a cargo of uncomputable weight. He was an 
architect who had so thoroughly mastered the secrets of curve and 
line and arch and beam that he could design an incredible musical 
structure combining a deceptive outward fragility with inward 
strength. 

He was a poet who could infuse both power and passion into tradi- 
tional musical forms which in the hands of his precursors had evoked 
(as they had often deserved) little more response from the shallow 
eighteenth-century audiences than polite simpers. But all the greatest 
world poets have understood that form is no enemy to substance. 
Dante was able—in his cunningly wrought and intricately contrived 
triple rhymes—to communicate, as no other poet has ever done, 
man’s highest aspirations and profoundest yearnings for the Beatific 
Vision, and Shakespeare was able—within the artificial limits of the 
sonnet—to express the deepest longings of the human heart for hu- 
man love. It is not inconceivable that another poet of the first magni- 
tude—working in fugue and sonata form—should have been able 
to compose music which still has the power to fill the minds of his 
discerning hearers with visions of Intellectual Beauty of which Shel- 
ley never so much as dreamed. 

In a moment of heartbreaking prophecy, Leopold Mozart warned 
his son that he would die in an attic, “bedded on straw.” Did he 
foresee the pauper’s burial in a common grave? Or the posthumous 
glory? We do not know. Perhaps it was given to the priest who 
officiated at the deserted grave—from whose aspergillum the drops 
of holy water mingled with the driving rain—to perceive that in this 
desolate scene were all the elements of Greek tragedy transformed 
into Christian poetry by the prayer with which he committed this 
incalculable musica] treasure to the potter’s field: “And with Lazarus, 
once a beggar, may’st thou have eternal rest... .” 





FEATURE REVIEW 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
CHURCH FATHERS 


HERBERT MUSURILLO 


STUDIES IN EARLY Christian origins of the last thirty years have 
more and more directed our attention to the specific, concrete Chris- 
tian phenomenon of the first century: that event wherein immanent 
and transcendent met, that situation whose formularization in 
kerygma and didache remains the primary fountainhead of all Chris- 
tian experience. This Christian phenomenon is one that no man can 
evade; he must either meet its challenge or be himself destroyed. 
Now one way of meeting this challenge is brilliantly illustrated by 
Professor Wolfson’s recent book;’ in fact, it is, in a sense, a care- 
fully documented reductio ad absurdum of the approach which 
meets the Christian challenge by denying the original phenomenon. 
For Wolfson has here attempted to apply to the development of 
early Christian dogma a technique which he has called the “hypo- 
thetic-deductive method of text study,” for which he had already laid 
down the main lines in his now classic Crescas’ Critique of Aristotle 
(1929) and the monumental Philo: Foundations of Religious Phi- 
losophy in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam (2 vols., 1947). Wolf- 
son’s view of historical research perhaps derives from Wilhelm 
Dilthey’s focus on the historiche Idee which lies behind a genera- 
tion’s thought, and also possibly (whether he is aware of this or ot) 
from Benedetto Croce’s identification of philosophy and histcr;. In 
the concrete application, however, there is much that is Wolison’s 
own. The purpose of historical research in philosophical ideas is, in 
Wolfson’s view, to unmask the latent images and symbolic processes 
which, even without the thinker’s knowledge, underlie his uttered 
statements. It is a kind of literary psychoanalysis—and, if I may 
so express it, shares in many of the virtues as well as the defects of 
its psychiatric counterpart. 

Tue Paitosopuy or THE CuurcH Faruers. By Harry Austryn Wolfson. Vol. I: Faith, 


Trinity, Incarnation. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1956. Pp. xxviii, 635. 
$10.00. 
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Tue PutosopHy or THE CuurcH Faruers. By Harry Austryn Wolfson. Vol. I: Faith, 
Trinity, Incarnation. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1956. Pp. xxviii, 635. 
$10.00. 
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Professor Wolfson can truly be said to be one of the greatest 
Philo scholars in the history of scholarship. And as Nathan Littauer 
Professor of Hebrew Literature at Harvard University, he has ever 
been at pains to discover and explain the subtle interrelationships 
between Jewish and Christian philosophic thought. Hence he comes 
to a study of patristic and medieval theology (for his series, the 
“Structure and Growth of Philosophic Systems,” will be, when com- 
plete, nothing less than that) with a masterful energy and a single 
dynamic idea: to discover the origins of early Christian theology in 
the cultural milieu of Philo and syncretistic Hellenism. It is, be it 
said, an ignis fatuus that has led astray many researchers before him. 
For Wolfson is not the first to come from a reading of Philo with 
the conviction that he at last had found the key to unlock the Christian 
mystery. But despite his great knowledge of rabbinical and Philonic 
Judaism, Wolfson is seriously misguided when he neglects the vast 
scholarship that has dealt with Philo’s influence upon the early 
Fathers of the Church. For, although one may well take issue with 
the work of Walther Vélker, his thorough and painstaking mono- 
graphs, Progress and Fulfilment in Philo, The Idea of Perfection in 
Origen, and The True Gnostic in Clement are crucial] for a compre- 
hension of the gap that must be bridged between Jewish and early 
Christian thought. And yet the work of Volker, as of so many others 
who have devoted their lives to a study of the period, has either been 
neglected or misunderstood by Wolfson. His entire approach, in fact, 
is to avoid the commentary and the theological analysis and to go 
to the text itself; but this, though laudable perhaps in other fields, 
can be illusory when we are dealing with the very complicated texts 
of the Scriptures and the Fathers. For here it would seem that only 
by the accumulated work of centuries, however fragmentary, can we 
come to any secure appreciation of the problems involved. Wolfson’s 
bias, to avoid the latest texts and commentaries on the early Fathers 
(with a very few exceptions), becomes fatal to the thesis of the book. 

Wolfson’s scope is a very ambitious one: he deals with the origins 
of Alexandrian allegorism (pp. 24-72), and the problems connected 
with the double faith theory (i.e., pure faith vs. faith based on reason: 
pp. 102-140), offers chapters on the development of the doctrines 
of the Trinity and the Incarnation, a treatment of “Platonic ideas” in 
the Fathers (pp. 257-286), and two final chapters on the Gnostic 
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sects (pp. 495-574), and the Christian heresies (pp. 575-608). And 
yet the best chapters are not perhaps the ones on which the author 
lavished the most care; these are rather his discussion of Allegorism, 
particularly as it developed through Philo and the Midrashim, and 
his treatment of the Jewish Gnostic sects—for in both of these areas 
Wolfson is, as it were, on home ground, and hence less liable to 
hasty judgment. 

It is important to note that the Midrashim, in their analysis of the 
sacred word, rarely if ever supplant the peshat, or literal meaning 
of the text, whereas in Philonic allegory (and in the extreme Alex- 
andrian Christian milieus) the “hidden meaning” regularly displaces 
the “history.” The Midrashim use four other important interpreta- 
tions, in addition to the literal meaning: (1) the moral-legal con- 
clusions relating to human conduct; (2) the rationative, or justifica- 
tion of the precise wording of a text; (3) the credal, involving 
religious beliefs about God and the cosmos, and (4) the predictive, 
relating to later historical events, and particularly the coming of the 
Messiah. Of these, Philo most often uses the first three; and the 
“enigma” or “inner meaning” of his text is usually derived from 
Hellenistic philosophy or psychology. Although Wolfson’s analysis 
would tend to link the Alexandrian Christian school more closely to 
Judaism than most scholars today would be prepared to admit, at 
the same time his discussion of the various senses of Scripture is both 
judicious and instructive. 

Again, the entire discussion of the Judaic origins of Allegorism 
becomes more significant in the light of the midrashic hermeneutics 
which was, as we now know, used by the Covenanters of the recently 
published Dead Sea Scrolls. This is particularly obvious in the 
Habbakuk Commentary (abbreviated DSH). For as is now clear— 
and the reader may be referred to Millar Burrows, The Dead Sea 
Scrolls (New York: Viking, 1955)—the DSH was not so much con- 
cerned with halakoth, or interpretations of the moral-legal variety, 
but with a sense which Wolfson has called “adventual” (in Christian 
authors, Messianic), an interpretation which was rare or nonexistent 
in the Midrashim and Philo. In the New Testament, we see Christ 
using adventual interpretations of Moses and the prophets to apply 
them to Himself; in DSH, the “righteous man” of Habbakuk 1:4 
becomes the Teacher of Righteousness of the Qumran Community. 
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Wolfson, however, has not utilized the detailed findings of Qumran; 
in fact, they might perhaps tend to tell against the unstated proposi- 
tion of his book. For a closer study of Jewish exegesis of this period 
—as done, for example, by J. Jeremias, The Parables of Jesus, on 
one level, and Krister Stendhal, The School of St. Matthew, on 
another—would, when seen in the light of Qumran, give us perhaps 
a more accurate picture of the methodical way in which Christ trained 
His disciples before sending them forth; and this would supply a 
clue to the development of scriptural interpretation in the early Chris- 
tian community. But Wolfson is an excessive schematist, and is 
impatient with the subtle laws of organic evolution. Thus his effort 
is rather to suggest that St. Paul and the patristic writers, especially 
of the second and third centuries, usurped the Philonic technique of 
Allegorism in order to distort the Scriptures in the direction of 
Christological and Trinitarian dogma. 

Fundamentally he has misunderstood what H. W. E. Turner, in 
The Pattern of Truth, has called the “nerve” of the entire argument 
for tradition—a “vote of confidence” in the historical voice of the 
Church. For Wolfson reduces the Christian situation to a tissue of 
pre-existing elements which must all be neatly isolated. He attempts, 
for example, to show how the doctrines of the divinity of Christ (and, 
of course, the Virgin Birth) and the Trinity were gradually invented 
by Paul and the early Fathers. Paul, he declares, held that the 
Christ had somehow to be pre-existent; and thus identified the “pre- 
existent Christ” (whatever this is supposed to mean) with the Holy 
Spirit and with the wisdom of God. This power, or aeon, took “the 
form of a man in the sense that it existed in the body of Christ as a 
soul.” Matthew and Luke then took up and modified the Pauline 
doctrine as follows: the pre-existent Christ (and Holy Spirit) “is 
said to have been made in the likeness of men by being the begetter 
of Jesus.” Finally, in the Fourth Gospel, “the pre-existent Messiah 
is identified with the Logos of Philo’s philosophy” (p. 177). Thus 
here, as in so many places throughout the book, Wolfson, with a 
stroke of the pen, runs roughshod over many centuries of painstaking 
research. 

But space does not permit us to go into greater detail. That a book 
which has so many good things (as, for example, his treatment of 
the controversies on the hypostatic union and circumincession, and 
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the different types of Gnostic emanation) should at the same 
time be filled with so many undocumented hypotheses, is a curious 
anomaly. In view of the scholarship which we have come to expect 
from Professor Wolfson, I feel that the book was an ill-advised ven- 
ture; and it is unfortunate that Prestige’s brilliant monograph, God 
in Patristic Thought, on which Wolfson undoubtedly drew, did not 
also serve him as a model of sobriety. 

But my most serious stricture is leveled rather against the attitude 
which is reflected, for example, in Wolfson’s definition of Christian 
faith. “Faith,” he writes, “in Judaism as well as in Christianity, is 
acceptance of the Scriptures” (p. 109). Here he has completely 
overshot the mark: for it is clear that he has failed to see the dis- 
tinction between the Hebrew emunah and the Christian pistis, which 
Martin Buber has so profoundly analyzed in his Two Types of Faith. 
The Hebrew faith is a persevering contact with the Covenant; for the 
Christian it is a credal assent, a facing-about at the summons of 
Jesus. But because they are different, Buber has seen the possibility 
of dialogue between Judaism and Christianity. And because for 
Wolfson they are the same he has closed the door on dialogue once 
and for all. When all is said, Wolfson has reduced Christianity to 
the frail dust of ancient documents. This must have been an almost 
superhuman task, and it is, in the end, the real tragedy of the book. 
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RUSSIA AND SATELLITES 


CuurcH AND STaTE BEHIND THE IRON CurTAIN. Edited by Vladimir Gsovski. 

New York: Frederick A. Praeger. Pp. xxxii, 311. $5.00. 

We have had many books dealing with the Marxist position toward 
religion; we know that the Communist ethic and the religious ethic are 
incompatible, and we are familiar with the various phases of the Communist 
campaign to extirpate religious beliefs by a “scientific,” atheistic propaganda. 
Thus far, the conquest of the Church, during which the Communists have 
applied to organized religion the same tactics they found effective in politics, 
has failed to destroy the Church and vacate religion as a bourgeois prejudice. 
The Church still exists, enslaved, bleeding, but alive. The Communists 
were forced to “co-exist” with the Church. 

To the jurist and legislator fell the task of drawing up the status of the 
Church within the Communist State, and of working out the details con- 
cerning the relationship of Church and State. 

The volume under review represents a compilation of the most significant 
of the decrees, regulations, court decisions, declarations of officials, and 
other material, affording a comprehensive survey of the problems arising 
from the co-existence of organized religion and Communist government, 
behind the Iron Curtain. The source material is supplemented by back- 
ground information on the history of the churches, country by country, and 
ample comments by lawyers who were natives of the lands they discuss, but 
who have now found refuge in the United States. 

The symposium opens with an introductory essay by Vladimir Gsovski, 
chief of the Foreign Law section of the Library of Congress, on the separa- 
tion of Church and State in the Soviet Union. The purpose of this essay 
was to outline such situations in the Soviet Union which may throw some 
light on the policies pursued toward the Church by the satellite governments, 
rather than to cover in detail the situation of the Church in the Soviet 
Union. 

Subsequent chapters are devoted to an analysis of the legislation relating 
to the Church in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland and Romania. The vol- 
ume was planned as a research study of the Mid-European Law Project at the 
Library of Congress. This may account for the absence of a review of the 
religious situation in the Balkans and in the Baltics. However, the editor 
promises us a companion volume which will cover the Soviet Union, Bulgaria 


and Yugoslavia. 
The book was superbly edited by Professor Gsovski. Each chapter con- 
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This monumental study is an inquiry into the order of human exist- 
ence in society and history, to the extent to which it has become 
accessible to science. To be published in six volumes, Order and 
History deals with the major symbolic forms of Western thought: 
myth and history in the Ancient Near East, the advance from myth 
to philosophy in Greece, the creation of multicivilizational empires 
and the rise of Christianity, the growth of the modern national 
states, and the problems arising from the worldwide expansion of 
Western civilization. 


By one of the foremost political philosophers of our time, this 
great work will be of profound interest to historians, political 
scientists, philosophers, theologians, and all serious students of the 
origins and development of Christianity and Western philosophy. 
Not since Toynbee’s Study of History has a work of this magnitude 
been undertaken. 


Coming in October 
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Israel and Revelation 


This first intellectual history of Israel penetrates the crucial years 
of Hebrew history: Israel’s symbolic exodus under divine revela- 
tion, and its establishment as the historically conscious chosen 
people under God. 560 pages 3 indexes $7.50 


The remaining five volumes—The World of the Polis; 
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tains a complete bibliography, table of abbreviations, table of statutes ar- 
ranged in a chronological order, and ample footnotes. All chapters present 
the same thematic structure and the hundreds of foreign names are spelled 
correctly, complete with the phonetical signs characteristic of each language. 

Church and State Behind the Iron Curtain appeared as No. 17 in Praeger’s 
series on Russian History and World Communism, under a grant from the 
Mid-European Studies Center of the Free Europe Committee, Inc. It main- 
tains the generally high standard of this collection and must be welcomed 
as the first comprehensive evaluation of religious life as it now exists behind 
the Iron Curtain, presented in a lucid and scholarly way. 

Fordham University. Serce L. Levitsky. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Historically, Juridically and Theo- 
logically Documented. By Ludvik Némec. New York: Vantage Press, Inc 
Pp. xvi, 561. $5.00. 

Church and State in Czechoslovakia is not limited only to Czechoslovakian 
religious and political problems. Developments in Czechoslovakia played a 
very important part in the movements which ultimately changed the entire 
Western world during the last six centuries. 

Czechs and Slovaks especially will learn very much from the insights 
expressed in this book. Many problems of Czech, and to a lesser degree, of 
Slovak history have needed clarification. Clearly and courageously the 
author treats the most sensitive parts of the history of both, especially when 
this history deals with the Reformation and with Hussitism. The author 
does not use high-sounding, emotional words for his side of the story, but 
uses documented facts to prove the truth. 

The Reverend Ludvik Némec, a humble Catholic priest from Czecho- 
slovakia, first clarifies scientifically the position of the Church toward the 
state. Then he leads us through the titanic struggle of the Reformation and 
Counter-Reformation, through the problems of the Enlightenment, Josephin- 
ism, “The Away from Rome Movement,” the religious and political situation ~ 
of the Czechs and Slovaks in the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, the Czecho- 
slovak Republic up to 1939, and the German occupation of Czechoslovakia. 

More than half of the book is devoted to the situation of the Catholic 
Church under the Communist regime, properly labeled “Calvary.” One of 
the basic principles of Communism, from which the Communists have never 
deviated, is the effort to separate the individual from his Church and from 
his God, so that losing his individuality, he easily becomes a controllable 
part of the collectivity. From Marx up to the program of the Communist 
International, religion has been described as “an opium of the people.” The 
Communist state, while sometimes proclaiming a surface liberty of worship, 
pursues antireligious propaganda with all the means at its command. All 
its educational work is based on “scientific materialism.” Everything is 
subordinated to communist policies. 





TWO OUTSTANDING TEXTS 
by 
George P. Klubertanz, S. J. 


Saint Louis University 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
HUMAN NATURE 


“It is an unusually fine text-book, saturated with the wisdom of St. 
Thomas Aquinas and all the great investigators of the problems of 
human nature. Its arrangement and method are original and happily 


geared to the modern mind.” 
Rev. George C. Reilly, O.P., Catholic University of America, 


in The Thomist. 
“ |. . destined to supplant all of its predecessors. Its positive treat- 
ment is thorough and its consideration of opposed views is admirably 


objective.” 
Rev. J. J. O'Callaghan, S.J., Loyola University, Illinois. 


“ ... the best book on the subject that has appeared in English.” 
Rev. J. M. Kelly, St. Michael’s College, Toronto. 


Published 1953. Four large printings. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF BEING 


“The careful scholarship and mature approach of this well integrated 
college text on metaphysics makes us grateful to Father Klubertanz 
for another of his superior contributions to the field of philosophy.” 
Rev. Joseph D. Hassett, S. J., Fordham University School of 
Education. 
“An excellent text with clear presentation of the fundamentals of 
Thomistic philosophy. The best of its kind.” 
Rev. John J. Jolin, S.J., Regis College, Colorado. 
“Fr. Klubertanz’s personal philosophizing within a pure Thomistic 
framework represents a sound methodological approach. The 14 chap- 
ters of his new book, well written and carefully edited, also reveal 
a mastery of ontological issues . . .” 
Roland Honde, in America. 


Published May, 1955. Already in its third printing. 


Teachers who wish to consider either or both of these outstanding 
texts for their courses are invited to write for examination copies. 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32nd St. New York 1, New York 
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To justify their position, Czechoslovak Communists use the so-called 
“juridical and legal” arguments, elaborated by the known enemy of the 
Catholic Church, Professor Hobza. Professor Hobza recognizes only state 
law. Canon Law, according to Professor Hobza, is not considered law at 
all, because juridical life is no longer divided into the spheres of state law 
and canon law, but is exclusively and uniformly based upon state law. All 
matters, therefore, are considered to be the internal affairs of the state and. 
according to international law, no diplomatic representative is allowed to 
interfere with them. Consequently, the internuncio to the Czechoslovak 
Republic has no right to bring to the bishop any papal decrees which do 
not agree with state law and has no right to tell the people how they raust 
act with regard to laws or ordinances of civil authority. If the internuncio so 
acts, then, according to the Czechoslovak state, he infringes upon interna- 
tional law, interferes in the internal affairs of the state, and in so doing, 
commits a crime. A Czechoslovak Church authority who gives priority to 
canonical obedience to any foreign power without regard to the state laws 
becomes a traitor. The higher the position of the Church functionary, the 
greater the crime and hence a greater punishment is inflicted on the higher 
Church officials than on the lesser officials. 

This is the legal position of the Czechoslovak Communist Government 
toward the Catholic Church. 

As a consequence of this twentieth-century theocracy of the state, over 3000 
priests were arrested, placed in concentration camps, or in monasteries, or 
discharged from their positions; over 70 per cent of the parish rectories were 
closed. Such actions, needless to say, violated all previous agreements be- 
tween the Czechoslovak Republic and the Catholic Church, particularly the 
Modus Vivendi signed in 1928. Thus after over three years, the Com- 
munists in 1951 could boast of having buried the Catholic Church in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

But the heroic struggle between the Church and aggressive, atheistic Com- 
munism goes on. The thorough documentation of this book amply indicates 
that the Catholic Church, clergy and faithful, has not compromised the rights 
belonging to the Church by divine authority. 

Czechoslovakia is neither an isolated case, nor a remote country in Central 
Europe. Czechoslovakia, with her past and present history, presents an 
example and a warning for the rest of the free world. For this reason, 
Father Némec’s book is a very precious contribution to our understanding 
of the basic roots of the evil of today. 

New York, N. Y. JaRosLav Broz. 


Locic AND DIALECTic In THE Soviet Union. By Alexander Philipov. New 


York: Research Program on the U.S.S.R. Pp. xi, 89. $1.25. 
It is a well-known fact that the traditionally “orthodox” Marxist attitude 


toward formal logic has been anything but benign. Up to 1950 formal logic 
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was characterized simply as “bourgeois” logic, as opposed to the only truly 
“scientific” thought which followed the dialectical method. Mr. Philipov 
attempts in this brief study to trace the fate of formal logic in Soviet thought. 
His sympathies are definitely with formal logic, even to the extent of mini- 
mizing the significance of the dialectical method, whether it be Hegelian or 
Marxist. 

By far the most interesting chapters in this study are chapters IV and V, 
in which the author recounts the about-face brought about by Josef Stalin’s 
published works on Linguistics and Logic in 1950. From that time forward 
logic acquired a new dignity and logical studies gained a new impetus in 
Soviet schools, The interpretation which the author puts on this authorita- 
tive change may or may nct be accurate; it is certainly interesting. He is 
of the opinion that the eminently practical head of the Russian state saw in 
the law of dialectical change a real danger that the Communist party might 
cease to control the Russian government. The return to logic, then, is in- 
terpreted as an effort to secure the sort of stability in thinking which would 
make for a preservation of the status quo. 

Fordham University. J. Q. Lauer, S.J. 


_Tue INcoMPaTIBLE ALLies. By Gustav Hilger and Alfred G. Meyer. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. vii, 350. $5.00. 

Mr. Hilger and Professor Meyer have combined their experience and 
knowledge to bring forth a readable and interesting account of German- 
Soviet relations between the years 1920 and 1941. Mr. Hilger was for 
many years the Second Counselor serving as an aide to the German Am- 
bassadors in Moscow. He was born in Russia of German parents, and 
studied in Germany at the Technical University of Darmstadt. He then 
returned to Russia and during the First World War was interned as an 
enemy alien. Afterwards he worked in the office for the repatriation of 
German prisoners, and following the October Revolution he entered the 
German diplomatic service. 

Because of his knowledge of Russian economy and his important post at 
the German embassy, Mr. Hilger is in a unique position to describe what 
went on between the two countries between the First and Second World Wars. 
His description of the chief actors, particularly of the Russian leaders and 
their methods, makes interesting and enlightening reading. The lack of a 
bibliography and references, while perhaps annoying to a scholar, preserves 
the atmosphere of a pleasant conversation with an alert, intelligent and 
urbane diplomat. 

Mr. Meyer’s main contribution to the book seems to be the general political 
background which ties together and explains the significance of Mr. Hilger’s 
memoirs. 

V oodstock, Md. W. O'Rourke, S.J. 
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Cooper’s THEory oF Fiction. His Prefaces and Their Relation to His 
Novels. By Arvid Shulenberger. Lawrence: University of Kansas Press. 
Pp. 105. $ 3.00. 

This sound and thorough little book will be a help to the student of 
American literature by throwing additional light upon the theories, purposes, 
and practice of “the foremost American novelist of his day.” Proceeding 
chronologically, Arvid Shulenberger discusses in simple, clear, and objective 
fashion the principal points contained in the fifty-seven prefaces written by 
Cooper at various times for his thirty-one novels. 

But James Fenimore Cooper was not Henry James and the content of the 
fifty-seven prefaces is a far cry from the art of fiction as subtly seen, probed, 
and enunciated by the later novelist. No amount of discussion can be intel- 
lectually rich and nutritious when there is very little marrow to begin with. 
So the number of prefaces need not frighten anyone. The best summary 
seems to be that of Arvid Shulenberger himself when he observes that 
“Cooper’s beliefs were generally consistent. He was both a moralist and an 
American from first to last; at most one can say that as he grew older he 
emphasized the broader bases of his morality, rather than its national or 
political aspects. The single great change was that concerning his fictional 
method; his shift from a theory of realism to one of idealism. . . .” (p. 74). 

It is unfortunate that even in so short a book there should be needless 
repetition (see pp. 14 and 76, 29 and 85). Yet the fault is doubtless more 
Cooper’s than Shulenberger’s. The intellect of the man who was praised by 
Balzac, Thackeray, Conrad, Melville, and D. H. Lawrence was clear and 
vigorous but it was not profound. It would still seem more interesting to 
read the novels of Cooper than to read their literary and critical justification 
even when it is propounded by Cooper himself. 

Fordham University. Joseru E. O’NeEIxL, S.J. 


Wauirman’s Manuscripts: Leaves or Grass (1860). A parallel text each 
with Notes and Introduction by Fredson Bowers. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Pp. Ixxiv, 264. $12.50. 

Watt Wuitman’s CONCEPT OF THE AMERICAN CoMMON Man. By Leadie 
M. Clark. New York: Philosophical Library. Pp. xiv, 178. $3.75. 
Whitman was either unable or unwilling to discuss his techniques in terms 

of craftsmanship, perhaps because he felt that the admission of conscious 

planning might cast doubt on his sincerity and on the authenticity of his 
work. With the appearance of Professor Bowers’ edition, the serious student 
now has an unusual opportunity to peer over the shoulder of the poet and 
study him at work as a conscious artist. This is an excellent presentation 
of the early manuscript drafts of more than eighty poems from Leaves of 
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Grass together with the text of the 1860, or third, edition where they first 
appeared. In his general Introduction the editor describes these manuscripts 
recently acquired from the Clifton Waller Barrett Collection, and analyzes 
the circumstances of composition and their dates. A series of notes, accom- 
panying each manuscript, reconstructs the revisory progress from the first 
inscription to the final version; the differences between the latter and the 
1860 text can easily be seen by comparing both facing pages. The edition 
is a model of its kind for careful, scholarly work, judicious analysis and 
especially for a provident arrangement, which would entice even the lay 
reader to explore it. Professor Bowers has rendered an outstanding service 
by editing these hitherto unavailable manuscripts with such competence and 
good taste. 

Leadie M. Clark claims that Whitman should be assigned a role he can 
fill without qualification—that of a peculiarly American poet. A study 
of the editorial and other prose writings reveals that he has no claim to be 
called the poet of democracy. To present him exclusively as such is merely 
to re-create for the modern student, at home and abroad, the completely 
unrealistic personality which Bucke, Burroughs and Whitman himself tried 
to propagate. Whitman the journalist is seen as a prejudiced, opinionated, en- 
thusiastic man, whose expansionist dreams cannot be reconciled with the 
limited universality implied in his concept of the common man, i.e., the 
racial superiority of the Anglo-Saxon freeholder. Mr. Clark asserts that the 
same limited universality is inherent in Whitman’s poetry but his proof is 
neither as convincing nor complete as one would have liked. However, his 
main point is well taken and certainly emphasizes the responsibility of the 
Whitman scholar to present the world with an honest, coherent picture of the 
man, who was not equipped by training or temperament consistently to unify 
his own varied experience. 

W oodstock, Md. Joun J. Goipen, S.J. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF FRENCH RomanricisM. By Albert J. George. Syracuse, 

N. Y.: Syracuse University Press. Pp. xiii, 193. $2.75. 

Professor George develops his well-organized book with such a clearness 
of purpose and mastery of material that all the complexity and intricacy of 
the period is reduced to simple and enlightening terms. ‘The first part of 
his book, which is mainly devoted to “The Background,” contains an interest- 
ing synthesis of well-established facts. After a brief chapter on the develop- 
ment of early romanticism (1800-1830), the author gives a comprehensive 
sociological view of the puzzling new era, discussing a number of coin- 
cidental phenomena which set the stage for the development of romantic 
literature. In stimulating pages, filled with a well-balanced combination of 
facts and ideas, Professor George presents the social determinants of roman- 
ticism, the problem of a new content that romanticists had to face im- 
mediately after 1830, the reasons for the shift from poetry to prose, the 
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effects of the advent of the newspaper. The second part of the book contains 
the major contribution of Professor George to the studies on the French 
romantic movement. In it the author draws in clear lines “The Develop- 
ment of Romanticism” in the changed social setting, discussing its trends 
and its relationships to the Industrial Revolution, the nature and importance 
of the emerging people’s literature sponsored by romanticists. Chapters of 
particular interest are those devoted to the novel—‘“Development of the 
Novel,” in which the author gives a brief history of the genre up to 1830, 
tracing it back to the seventeenth century, and “The Novel Comes of Age” 
in which he focuses his attention on the modern form of the novel and the 
contribution made by romanticists such as Balzac and Stendhal to the 
shaping of it. Although Professor George’s definition of the “modern novel” 
does not emerge clearly (he hints at something like the realist novel as 
presented by Flaubert), his effort to trace the development of the old romance 
with its mummified themes and its stock characters into the modern art form 
with its unity based on the logical motivation of the personages must be 
considered a positive contribution to the definition of the new literary genre 
and its limits. 

Professor George concludes his study by stressing that the Industrial 
Revolution “was a major factor in the development of French romanticism,” 
though “to demonstrate a determinism or causality in any direction, however 
enticing, would lead beyond the safety of the facts” (p. 193). But despite 
his explicit intention to avoid any deterministic approach, he leaves, perhaps 
unwittingly, the impression throughout his book that he considers the literary 
phenomenon of romanticism almost exclusively in relation to material causes, 
such as the machine and the financial gain it offered to writers. In the cold 
logic of his treatment there is little room for possible idealistic motives, and 
the author’s tendency to overemphasize economic factors makes romantic 
literature appear at times a by-product of technology. Although the material 
transformations of society are significant factors in the development of 
French romanticism, yet assigning to them the role of major determinants 
of so complex and vast a literary movement will certainly meet with unavoid- 
able difficulties. However, the main defect of Professor George’s book lies 
perhaps in the fact that the author tends to overlook the humanitarian char- 
acter of romantic literature. That the Industrial Revolution brought about 
profound changes in the social structure of France and consequently affected 
the development of romanticism is an acknowledged fact; that a large seg- 
ment of romanticists, after 1830, turned to social literature is also incon- 
testable; furthermore this reviewer is completely in agreement that literature 
cannot be divorced from life, from social realities, and that it cannot grow 
in a vacuum if it is destined for a public: yet it is difficult to explain the shift 
of romanticists to social literature as mainly due to greed for monetary 
success. Social romanticism is impregnated with humanitarianism. It is the 
misery of the proletariat, its material and moral conditions in a capitalistic 
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society dominated by the advent of the machine, which struck romanticists 
and attracted them toward the cause of the underprivileged. It is pity for 
the disinherited which changed the direction of romanticism, and not the 
desire for financial speculation. Romanticists are imbued with the doctrines 
of the many social reformers and utopians; they are dominated by a 
Messianic urge, by the idea of the divine mission of the writer rather than 
the dreams of the businessman. Moreover, attributing the decline of poetry 
to the fact that it no longer sold indicates a surprising disregard of the inner 
urge of the poet. The idea of financial success will certainly not explain the 
attitude of such romanticists as Hugo, Lamartine, Sand, Vigny, or even Sue 
unless one lowers them to the level of vulgar mercenaries. 

Despite these minor difficulties, Professor George’s book is indeed a stimu- 
lating one. It suggests a fresh approach to romanticism which deserves 
serious consideration. It is not only a study in literary history, but also a 
sociological and economic history of the romantic period. Professor George 
gives, in fact, a vivid and penetrating picture of economic and social condi- 
tions, tracing in remarkable manner the evolution of moeurs under the 
Restoration and the July Monarchy. His book is not a heavy treatise on 
romanticism with the usual boring display of “scholarly fireworks,” but a 
lively, colorful, and readable presentation with a deep insight. It is a creative 
work, written with a brilliant verve and bolstered by a solid and well- 
assimilated scholarship. Professor George’s book will certainly take its place 
among the more substantial studies on romanticism. 


Le Moyne College. GI0vANNI GULLACE. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


CONGRESSIONAL POLITICS IN THE SEcoND WorLp War. By Roland Young. 

New York: Columbia University Press. Pp. 281. $4.50. 

Administrative histories of the recent war abound, while similar studies 
of the legislative role are rare. Congressional Politics in the Second World 
War was not at all intended to strike the balance, but it could serve as a 
modest first step. Professor Roland Young’s book is a lucid and fluent 
account of how the American Congress dealt with the major issues which 
came before it during the years of battle: industrial and military mobiliza- 
tion, manpower, economic stabilization, public finance, reconversion, and 
a reoriented foreign policy. He necessarily relates his narrative to the 
entire governmental process in the United States, to the structure of Con- 
gress, and to the operations through which its decisions were reached. The 
interplay of influence from Administration, political parties, committees and 
their chairmen, lobbies, and public at large, is kept clearly in view. Most of 
this story, obviously, is a matter of public record, but some of it is not—for 
example, the relationship of Congress to the highly secret and staggeringly 
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expensive Manhattan Project, which is here recounted in the words of 
Senator Bridges and Representative Cannon. At any rate, this survey will 
furnish a helpful refresher for those who observed the events; for those 
who did not, it will provide an illuminating chronicle. 

But the author’s purpose is not merely to narrate; it is to appraise—not 
impressionistically, but on the basis of the record—the attitudes, motivations, 
weaknesses, strengths, and future prospects of Congress in wartime. He does 
this well. Politics, he points out, did not die, and sensitivity to constitu- 
tional position was not diminished. Growing rapport between committees 
and their executive counterparts helped to reconcile efficiency with responsi- 
bility. The committee system itself was an invaluable tool of rational action. 
Total performance was marred chiefly by Congressional evasion and resort 
to half-measures in checking inflation and in financing the war. 

Mr. Young acknowledges that, as in previous crises, presidential power 
was enhanced. But investigation, limited authorization, and review of ap- 
propriations provided generally effective Congressional controls. Policy 
alternatives open to the legislators, moreover, were real and substantial. 
Congress also performed a positive function impossible to the Administra- 
tion, by adjusting rival claims in American society and rival values in 
American philosophy. Particularly, it specified the agreed popular principle, 
equality of sacrifice in war; and it balanced this wisely against the agreed 
overriding popular purpose, victory. 

Fordham University. Josepu C. McKenna, S.J. 


THe AMeRIcAN LEGION AND AMERICAN Foreicn Po.icy. By Roscoe Baker. 

New York: Bookman Associates. Pp. 329. $4.75. 

The purpose of this book, according to Dr. Baker, is “To study the organ- 
ization, procedure and program of the American Legion as a pressure group 
in reference to foreign policy.” The author with commendable orderliness 
and interesting style presents the activities of the Legion from its inception 
in 1919 through 1953. As a pressure group to preserve the American heri- 
tage, the Legion is shown in its various attitudes toward “The Alien, Im- 
migration and Naturalization, Communism, National Defense, Iater-Ameri- 
can and International Affairs” and other allied subjects. The weight of its 
million members has generally been unanimously mustered at its annual 
conventions and thrown in support of or against legislation pertinent to these 
vital issues through its lobbyists in Washington. 

The book offers a good survey of the questions and legislation that faced 
the country during the last thirty-four crucial years of developing American 
foreign policy and world leadership. 

The bibliography on publications of the Legion, especially of Congressional 
hearings, Congressional reports, State Department publications, memoirs, 
magazine articles, etc., is of considerable interest to those concerned with 
problems of American foreign policy with or without reference to the Legion. 
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What seems to be the weakness of this book is one of set purpose by the 
author. “No attempt is made in this dissertation to defend or criticize the 
Legion’s policies.” After reading the chapters dealing with “Aliens, Im- 
migration and Naturalization, Isolation and Neutrality, Peace and Interna- 
tional Co-operation,” one feels that he has been led into a vacuum—the 
absence of an evaluation of the American Legion’s philosophy on these 
crucial questions. Perhaps the author’s precision from evaluation is legiti- 
mate, but one would suspect that once the battery of facts has been so well 
marshaled before the expert, he might be expected to give some enlightening 
indication of their meaning and worth. 


Woodstock, Md. W. L. KeLty, S.J. 


THE FOUNDATION OF AMERICAN FREEDOM. By A. Mervyn Davies. Nashville, 

Tenn.: Abingdon Press. Pp. 253. $3.50. 

Mr. Davies, a graduate of Oxford, a historian and a free-lance writer by 
profession, presents in The Foundation of American Freedom the Calvinistic 
tenets and practices which, he believes, were instrumental in shaping the 
birth of American freedom. 

No one today will accept without challenge the simple unqualified thesis, once so 
widely believed, that American Freedom began with John Calvin. If, therefore, he is 
truly to be regarded as the fountainhead of our Democracy, we can conclude that. . . 
there must be concealed in the equation some hidden factor . . . that eludes the reader 
upon his first acquaintance with the historical record (p. 11). 

Again, 

When the basic elements of the American idea, or American Democracy, are analyzed, 
it appears that there are very few that cannot be found in puritanism and which do not 
stem originally, in large part at least, from its Calvinistic source (pp. 187-8). 

Even though Mr. Davies broadens the definition of Calvinism to include the 
intolerable dogmatism of John Calvin and the anarchy of the levelers, Cal- 
vinism does not and cannot explain American democracy or freedom. Neither 
democracy, nor the ability of man to govern himself, can arise from a human 
nature that is totally depraved. Furthermore, only by misreading history 
can one find in the selection by the Saints (not the people) of their magis- 
trates (p. 60) the American principle that “governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” The closest resemblance be- 
tween the biblical compact between God and His People, {p. 185) the ruler 
and the ruled, and the contract by which civil society is formed, appears to be 
in name only. To the Calvinists and the Puritans, as long as they remained 
true to their religious principles, the civil contract was in its entirety a com- 
pletely free act, not in any way subject to the dictates of the natural law. 
When Otis, John Adams, James Wilson and others spoke of man as being 
social and political by nature, they spoke a language unintelligible to a 
Calvinist. 

Mr. Davies, in his desire to find in Calvinism all that is democratic and 
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liberal in America, seems to forget that these Puritans were also Englisn 
and that they had a long tradition brki»i ixem, In that tradition was the 
common law (ignored by the Puritars;, the medieval natural law, Magna 
Carta, and men of such caliber as Bracton, Coke and Fortescue in whose 
veins not a drop of Calvinistic blood could be found. 

Finally, the history of the early days of the American Revolution will 
reveal that the first appeal of the American patriots against their mother 
country was to their rights as Englishmen. While admitting that the Puritans 
conferred many benefits on America it would seem true to say that only as 
New England receded from the strict doctrines of Calvinism did it approach 
the American idea of democracy and freedom. 

Fordham University. Artuour A. Nortu, S.J. 


BROWNSON ON DEMOCRACY AND THE TREND Towarp SociaisM. By Lawrence 

Roemer. New York: Philosophical Library. Pp. xvi, 173. $3.75. 

This exposition of the political writings of Orestes Brownson claims to 
prove “that the principles producing communism are the same principles 
ordinarily labelled Democratic. ‘These are the principles formulated and 
accepted by the majority of Americans. To accept them and to draw any- 
thing other than ultra-socialistic conclusions is to be irrational.” 

The author believes that a true evaluation of Brownson’s political prin- 
ciples cannot be based on The American Republic, as his recent biographers 
have attempted to do, but must also include material contained in his many 
political articles. Consequently, the author has drawn arguments from about 
fifteen volumes of The Works of Orestes A. Brownson compiled by Henry 
F. Brownson, to which abundant references are made. 

An interesting effort has been made to apply Brownson’s theories to many 
modern problems. These include discussions on patriotism, civil rights, 
Church and State, private and public schools, and even world government. 
A brief index is included. 

Woodstock, Md. M. Jorpan, S.J. 


Freepom: A New ANnAtysis. By Maurice Cranston. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co. Pp. viii, 175. $3.00. 

This is a short, popular presentation, divided into three parts: (1) The 
Meaning of Freedom, (2) The Ambiguity of Liberalism, and (3) The Free- 
dom of the Will. Because the author is interested chiefly in the general 
reader, philosophers will find little that is new in what he says. For the 
audience Professor Cranston has in mind, the book seems to be a rapid 
and slightly confusing survey of problems and opinions. This is perhaps 
more of a virtue than a defect, since in the author’s own words, “I do not 
aspire with this book to say that thing worth saying (on the question of 
freedom), but simply to point to a way of expressing it, and to contribute 
‘some notes towards’ it” (p. vii). 

Woodstock, Md. W. N. Tome, S.J. 
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Tue LiperaL TRADITION IN AMERICA. By Louis Hartz. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace and Company. Pp. ix, 329. $4.75. 

Professor Louis Hartz of Harvard University gives a vigorous and incisive 
interpretation of American politics and political thought in the light of 
Western history as a whole. The key to his interpretation is De Tocqueville’s 
classic remark: “The great advantage of the American is that he has arrived 
at a state of democracy without having to endure a democratic revolution.” 
And what bothers and motivates Professor Hartz is this: “Can a people that 
is born free ever understand peoples elsewhere who have to become so? 
Can it ever lead them? Or to turn the issue around, can people struggling 
for a goal understand those that have inherited it?” We would all do 
well to consider carefully this study of the uniqueness of American political 
life. 

University of Notre Dame. Josep W. Evans. 


RELIGION 


JoHN ZizKA AND THE HussirE REvotution. By Frederick G. Heymann. 

Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. Pp. 521. $9.00. 

This well-written book on a late phase of the Czech religious movement 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and its military leader will prob- 
ably be appreciated by the uninformed reader. To a student of medieval 
history it presents a rather puzzling problem, the strange discrepancy be- 
tween the author’s open admission that he has not attempted even to list the 
literature dealing with the religious aspect of his subject matter (p. 501) 
and his no less open profession (p. ix) that the identification of the Hussite 
movement with the birth of Protestantism—a specifically religious idea—is 
the underlying thesis of his work. 

The suspicion aroused by these statements is soon heightened by an analysis 
of the book’s foundations. While the basic and penetrating work on Jan Hus 
by the late Jan Sedlak, professor of religious history in Comenius University, 
seems never to have reached Mr. Heymann’s attention, the extremely poor 
compilation which Kybal and Novotny had based on Sedlak is character- 
ized as “the great standard work” (p. 53). Again, while the scholarly works 
of Dobroslav Orel and Gracian Cernusak on the Czech music of the late 
Middle Ages are ignored by Mr. Heymann, much attention is paid by him 
to the confused writings produced on the same subject by Zdenék Nejedly, 
one of the Communist politicos who now rule Czechoslovakia. 

The puzzle becomes even more intriguing when it becomes apparent to 
the reader that this book follows, chapter by chapter, the great and volumi- 
nous work Jan Zizka which the late doyen of modern Czech historians, 
Josef Pekar, published some twenty-five years ago. The dependence of a 
foreign author, who has obviously never worked in Bohemian or Moravian 
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archives, on an indigenous scholar who had spent his life in studying old 
documents and manuscripts, would, in itself, be quite natural, if only it 
were acknowledged. Mr. Heymann not only does not acknowledge his debt 
to Pekaf but, strangely enough, throughout the first half of the book, rarely 
mentions his name. In the footnotes of the concluding chapters Pekai’s 
work figures more frequently until, eventually, it comes to be described 
(p. 444) as a book to which no other can be compared in its “wide and 
thorough use of all sources,” but, also, as a work “clearly begun with a 
political bias” and “never permitting a detached view.” To anyone ac- 
quainted with Slavic historiography this sounds somewhat like charging the 
late Senator Taft with “never permitting a Conservative Republican view.” 
Pekar, if anyone, was Mr. Liberal Historian always keeping aloof from all 
creeds except the Liberal one, utterly skeptical in his attitude to Catholics 
and Protestants alike, and to the very end preserving his faith in the “objec- 
tive” history of the Ranke and Acton kind. 

It is, nevertheless, easy to discover the reason for this strange behavior 
of Mr. Heymann. Having approached his task with a prefabricated thesis 
(that the birth of Protestantism occurred in Bohemia a century before 
Luther) he found the greatest scholar among modern Czech historians in 
disagreement with this thesis. To Pekar, the entire Czech religious movement 
is a purely medieval trend deeply rooted in the spiritual and intellectual 
streams of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Bound to follow Pekai’s 
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narration—there is no other book which one could use for such a purpose— 
Heymann evidently decided to bypass in silence all that which would have 
required a refutation. Thus, while false assertions are reintroduced, which 
no serious scholar has dared to use in recent times, such as that Hus was 
Rector Magnificus of the University of Prague or that Sigismund of Luxem- 
burg guaranteed to Hus an unmolested return to Bohemia, not a word is 
said of the intricate Catharist roots of the Czech religious movement (the 
Waldensian elements are mentioned only once, on page 210), and the story 
of the movement is told as if Hus had been its most important figure. 
Thomas Stitny, the social thinker of the fourteenth century, is described as 
“Hus’s forerunner.” The two leading minds of the movement, Adalbertus 
Ranconis and Jan JenStyn, are not even mentioned, and Zizka, the robber 
and chiliast who burned dozens of his ideological opponents at the stake, 
once again becomes a noble hero. Cui prodest? 

No wonder that the totalitarian character of this Hussite phase of the 
movement has escaped Mr. Heymann altogether; while discussing (pp. 154- 
156) the so-called Fourth Article of Prague which best expressed the lead- 
ing idea of this phase, he misses completely the significance of the terrible 
power entrusted by it into the hands of the public authorities, the medieval 
Himmlers and Berias, always ready to regard the preservation of the “moral 


standards” as an exclusive business of the political society. 
Iona College. BoHpAN CHUDOBA. 


CaTHOoLic APPROACHES TO Mopern DiLeMMaAs AND ETERNAL TruTus. Edited 
by Elizabeth Pakenham. New York: Farrar, Straus and Co. Pp. 240. 
$3.50. 

Ten Catholic authors, each distinguished in his field, discuss in this 
volume as many problems of philosophy, science, art, personal and family 
ethics and sociology. 

Father D’Arcy’s experienced pen provides a fresh view of the problem 
of evil; Douglas Woodruff points out the approach to the modern agnostic 
mind; Frank Pakenham offers guidance to the Catholic in politics; Professor 
G. Temple offers a solution to the difficulties quantum physics raises for 
philosophy; E. B. Straus, Elizabeth Pakenham and Nicolete Gray treat vari- 
ous aspects of the sex-marriage-family problem; David Jones defends the 
sacramental character of art, and Archbishop Matthew offers an approach 
to the apostolate of Africa. 

Of special interest to the American Catholic is the penetrating essay on 
“Divisiveness in the United States” by Father William F. Lynch, S.J. 

This book is not a Catholic’s ready answer, and is the more valuable for 
not being so. By deliberate choice each of the problems it considers is one 
for which there is no easy solution in the doctrine of the Church. It is rec- 
ommended particularly to college and university graduates. 

Fordham University. Joun F. Dwyer, S.J. 
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TOLERANCE AND THE CaTHOLic. A Symposium translated by George Lamb. 

New York: Sheed and Ward. Pp. viii, 199. $3.50. 

In October of 1951 a group of French and Belgian theologians met at 
La Sarte to discuss from a doctrinal standpoint the problems of toleration 
and collaboration confronting Catholics in a religiously pluralist society. 
This book contains essays presented at the conferences by Joseph Masson, 
S.J., Lucien Cerfaux, Louis Bouyer, Roger Aubert, Albert Dondeyne, Augus- 
tin Leonard, O.P., Bernard Olivier, O.P., and Yves M. J. Congar, O.P. 

In Part I, entitled “Facts and Guiding Principles,” the contributors discuss 
the nature of religious pluralism as it exists today, possible attitudes toward 
it, and the actual attitude of the Church in New Testament times, in the 
early Patristic Age, and in the nineteenth century, toward its philosophical 
and religious rivals. 

In Part II, “Development of the Doctrine,” civil toleration of all religions 
and collaboration of Catholics with non-Catholics in building the temporal 
city are defended, not as mere expedients which to some might seem to 
smack of insincerity but as exigencies of Catholic doctrine itself, especially 
Catholic teaching on the freedom of the act of faith, the relation between the 
natural and supernatural orders, the distinct functions of Church and State, 
and the diverse roles of clergy and laity within the Church. 

Part I contains useful background material, though nothing that will be 
conclusive in the current controversy on the Catholic doctrine of Church and 
State; in Part II the essays of Father Leonard and Father Congar contain 
some particularly enlightening and constructive contributions to the subject. 

Woodstock, Md. Joun J. Carrot, S.J. 


Livinc CurisTIANiTy. By Michael de la Bedoyére. New York: David McKay 

Company. Pp. xvii, 200. $3.00. 

This book is an eloquent attempt to present to Catholic laymen the author’s 
own mature realization of what it means to live a full Christian life. For 
many years Editor of the London Catholic Herald, Mr. de la Bedoyére is con- 
vinced that in the lives of the great majority of good Catholics there is a 
“missing link” between religious observance and a deep spiritual satisfaction 
in their relations with God. What is lacking is a sense of God’s presence 
in and love for the individual human soul, of Christ living on in His Church 
uniting all its members to Himself, above all a sense of surrender to God. 
All this has somehow become blurred for the average Catholic by an undue 
emphasis upon morality, discipline, laws, and in general on the external and 
accidental functions of the Church. 

The author’s treatment is, in his own words, “untheological and impre- 
cise,” and herein lie both the book’s appeal and its shortcomings. While 
giving a very forceful and fluent presentation of the obstacles to an apprecia- 
tion of God’s interior presence in the soul, the author fails to develop suffi- 
ciently the great dogmatic foundation for such a union, namely our sharing 
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in God’s Life through sanctifying grace and the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit. At the same time there are some trenchant and provocative com- 
ments on such a variety of problems as the layman’s participation in the 
Mass, his attitude toward the Sacraments, toward sex, marriage and self- 
denial, and especially his outlook on the Church as the Mystical Body of 
Christ. Certainly the improvement advocated by the author in the tradi- 
tional methods of religious education will do much to promote an “interior” 
appreciation of the Faith. Primarily, however, this can come only from 
prayer and cooperation with God’s grace. 
Woodstock, Md. CHRISTOPHER F. Mooney, S.J. 


A History oF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. By the Rev. Fernand Mourret, S.S. 
Translated by the Rev. Newton Thompson, S.T.D. Volume VII: Period of 
the French Revolution (1775-1823). St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 
Pp. ix, 608. $9.75. 

The seventh volume of Father Thompson’s translation of Abbé Mourret’s 
history of the Church is devoted in large part to a detailed history of the 
French Church in the era of the Revolution. After a sixty-page survey of 
the European situation up to the year 1789, the book falls into two main 
sections: the first dealing with the initial decade of persecution, the second 
with the nascent Catholic revival in the years 1800-1823. Two final chapters 
consider missionary progress and the status of the Eastern Church. The 
“Declaration of the Rights of Man” from the French Constitution of 1791 
and the text of the French concordat of 1801 are printed as appendices. 

The subtitle indicates rather well the scope of the volume. A half-century 
of Church history is presented with primary emphasis on the momentous 
happenings in France. The treatment of non-French affairs is somewhat less 
complete. The very full narration of events in France during the troubled 
years of the Revolution, Empire and Restoration leaves little to be desired, 
especially in the eminently readable form in which Father Thompson has 
presented it to us. 

Woodstock, Md. James J. Hennesey, S.J. 


PROPHETIC REALISM AND THE GOSPEL. A Preface to Biblical Theology. By 
John Wick Bowman. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. Pp. 288. $4.75. 
In this thoughtful book, the Professor of New Testament Interpretation 

at San Francisco Theological Seminary aims to recover “the right way of 

viewing Scripture and its teaching as a whole.” He finds this right way not 
in contemporary humanistic and apocalyptic views of Sacred Scripture but 
in “prophetic realism.” 

Prophetic realism, the dialogue of Revelation, is evangelicalism, using the 
terminology of the present day in the context of modern thought. It is a 
theology of the Spirit and its content is determined by the Spirit. Many may 
not impose upon it any limiting categories. It is the function of the biblical 
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theologian to discover and to expound the unity of the Spirit within the 
diversity of biblical materials. 

The author, stressing the continuity of Old and New Testaments, maintains 
that according to the Scriptures what is fundamental to man’s knowledge 
of God is due to the prophetic dialogue between God and man. Thus the 
theme of prophetic realism is the gospel, the good news of God’s redemptive 
activity on man’s behalf, the revelation too of God’s purpose in history. 
Sacred Scripture itself, by the phrases with which it modifies the word 
“gospel,” specifies the content of prophetic realism. This content refracts 
into four major divisions: the gospel of Jesus Christ, the gospel of God, the 
gospels of the kingdom and of man’s salvation. In terms of prophetic real- 
ism, an entire theology is sketched, no mean accomplishment for a book 
so brief and with so modest a subtitle. 

In attempting to relieve the tensions created by our scientific age in the 
field of biblical theology, Professor Bowman offers a work of erudition, depth, 
careful logic and high fidelity to method. Hence it can only be regretted 
that a methodic inconsistency manifests itself. Upon prophetic realism’s 
theology of the Spirit there apparently is imposed one limiting, man-made 
category, that of the theory of justification through faith. Is this doctrine 
the result of objective construction of the scriptural data or is it not 
rather a postulate which serves as normative for the data’s interpretation? 
Again, it must be regretted that the Roman Catholic Church’s objection to 
this doctrine does not receive a fuller treatment. For the main objection 
of Roman Catholicism involves the very process of justification itself. Is 
justification merely imputed and of the moral order or is it something on- 
tological and intrinsic to man? Does the doctrine of intrinsic, ontological 
justification lack all basis in Sacred Scripture? Is not the doctrine of 
intrinsic justification more consonant with that historic nature of Chris- 
tianity upon whose other historical qualities Professor Bowman insists so 
powerfully and well? It is a source of even deeper regret that a theologian 
of Professor Bowman’s stature, while he rejects Bibliolatry, does not realize 
that the same Spirit Who speaks through the Scriptures continues to speak 
today through the authentic, infallible, prophetic office divinely entrusted to 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

Woodstock, Md. James F. Coteman, S.J. 


THE Deap Sea SCROLLS AND THE ORIGINALITY OF CurisTt. By Geoffrey Gray- 
stone, S.M. New York: Sheed and Ward. Pp. 117. $2.50. 

An excellent study, written straightforwardly and with economy of words, 
well documented, this book deserves a wide distribution. This is especially 
true for nonspecialist but educated readers who want an interpretative book 
which will put the Dead Sea Scrolls into proper perspective. It is hoped 
that Father Graystone’s timely and competent exposition will serve many 
as an antidote to the scattered and often bizarre stories in the daily press 
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(and in some publications of scholars) about the remarkable documents 
found in the Khirbet Qumran region. 

The author discusses the Old Testament influence on both the Qumran 
Community and on early Christianity, indicating the fact, which is a priori 
probable, that some similarities of expression should hardly astound us. In 
the analysis of the organization of the Qumran Community, however, and in 
that of its piety and religious philosophy, Father Graystone finds such a 
lack of similarity—indeed such an antithesis—between the isolationist group 
of Jewish pietists and the early universal Church, that the question “Was 
Jesus an Essene?” is answered in the negative long before it is formally 
phrased. 

Fordham University. J. FRankuiin Ewine, S.J. 


Tue Book or Acts 1n History. By Henry J. Cadbury. New York: Harper & 

Brothers. Pp. vi, 170. $2.75. 

The professor emeritus of New Testament in Harvard University’s Divinity 
School offers this book as epilegomena to bring up to date his studies on 
the early Church. His last work on the subject, a collaboration with Kirsopp 
Lake, appeared in 1933. His present work comprises the Lowell Lectures 
delivered at Boston in 1953. 

The book’s precise aim is to make its readers feel “increasingly at home in 
the apostolic age and world.” A direct, pleasing style in the service of 
masterful, judicious erudition achieves this aim. The Book of Acts is reset 
within the five main cultural components of its environment. The components 
are described as Greek, Roman, Jewish, Christian and cosmopolitan, the last 
of which, regarded as an atmosphere pervading and unifying the environ- 
ment, is treated in the conclusion to the introductory chapter. The other 
four cultural strands each merit a chapter, forming thereby the book’s body. 
A concluding chapter relates the earlier history of Acts, stressing its gradual 
adoption into the canon and its reserved reception by the Church Fathers 
including the contemporaries of St. Jerome. 

It is unpleasant to find fault with this rich, illuminating book. Yet its 
remarks on the center of authority in the apostolic Church seem somewhat 
tendentious and arbitrary. The shortcoming, however, does not nullify this 
slender volume’s success nor its value. It makes the reading of the Book 
of Acts a more intelligent, vital and inspiring experience. 

Woodstock, Md. James F. Coteman, S.J. 


Tue BLEssep VIRGIN AND THE PriestTHoop. By Paul Philippe, O.P. Chicago: 

Henry Regnery Co. Pp. 82. $3.00. 

This little book on one aspect of Mariology succeeds where many others 
fail. It is soundly theological, soundly devotional, and keeps theology and 
devotion in nice balance. Father Philippe first discusses Mary’s relation to 
the Priesthood, then her role in the priest’s spiritual life and priestly min- 
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istry.. Any priest who reads this book reflectively will thank Father Philippe 
for offering him rich material for meditation and reflection. 
Woodstock, Md. R. J. McNamaaa, S.J. 


Fatma in THE Licnt or History. By Costa Brochado. Translated and 
edited by George C. A. Boehrer. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany. Pp. ix, 242. $4.50. 

The present work is an adaptation of Costa Brochado’s Fatima a Luz da 
Historia. In an effort to catch the intorest of the English-speaking reader, 
Mr. Boehrer admits to having taken at times “wide liberties with the original 
text.” 

The text as we receive it, then, first presents an historical sketch of Por- 
tugal from its Christianization in apostolic times through the foundation of 
the first kingdom, and from the religious unrest wrought by Pombal to the 
rise of governmental Masonry and the establishment of the Republic in 1910. 
Chapters five and six establish this country’s ancient devotion to our Blessed 
Mother, especially to her Immaculate Conception and to the Rosary. Next 
the author provides a detailed review of the Fatima apparitions that is as 
refreshing as it is interesting in its purely critical and historical approach. 
The final three chapters take up the political history of Portugal from 1917 
until the present day together with the subsequent history of the Fatima 
devotion, indicating that the salvation of Portuguese Catholicism may well 
be due to these heavenly visits of our Lady to Francisco, Jacinta and Lucia. 

Although directed to the people of Portugal, this book should be of con- 
siderable interest to the American Catholic in our day of united nations 
and one world. The objective presentation of facts and modicum of notes 
in the back of the book ought to appeal to the critically minded; unfor- 
tunately, however, in the earlier chapters the author is not adverse to some 
invective, there are occasional unhappy expressions, and the translation quite 
often misses the modern, American idiom. 

Woodstock, Md. Sicmunp J. LascHenskKI, S.J. 


One Bopy in Curist. By Ernest Best. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Pp. xii, 250. $4.00. 

At this time when Ecumenicism is engaging Protestant attention, Dr. Best’s 
exegetical work on the “Body of Christ” in the letters of St. Paul will receive 
wide attention in Protestant theological circles. This scholarly work consists 
of a detailed examination of the Pauline texts on the Church as the Body of 
Christ. 

Dr. Best divides his consideration of each of these texts into three parts: 
an analysis of each text and a study of its meaning in context; an historical 
survey of past Protestant exegesis of the text; a personal interpretation based 
on the analysis and the survey. 


He concludes that members of the Church belong “in Christ” to a soteri. 
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ological unit, which is the “corporate personality of Christ.” They are not, 
as the Catholic reader might be led to believe, members of an ontological 
unity. Dr. Best’s conception of the Body of Christ is basically metaphorical 


rather than ontological. 
Woodstock, Md. Raovut Bar.ow, S.J. 


THe Virtue oF Love. By Paul De Jaegher, S.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy 

& Sons. Pp. 176. $3.00. 

This book, a series of meditations designed to increase in the reader the 
supernatural virtue of charity, is not a long one, but the quality is excellent. 
Using the Ignatian method, Father De Jaegher begins each meditation with 
the usual preludes. These are brief, as they should be, but pointed and 
vivid. They are followed by the points of the meditation, fully developed, 
replete with thoughtful studies on our Lord’s love for us as evidenced by 
the fact of our creation, the creation of the universe, the hidden life at 
Nazareth (The School of Love and Sanctity), His passion and death. Inter- 
spersed among the meditations are chapters with an abundance of practical 
instruction on the virtues. These chapters make excellent spiritual reading. 

The book should prove a boon for private devotions, for retreat reading, 
and sermons. And, as a book of meditations, it will stand with the best that 


have appeared in recent years. 
Woodstock, Md. V. Lacomarsino, S.J. 


Tue Dicniry oF THE HumMAN Person. By Edward P. Cronan. With a Fore- 
word by Francis Cardinal Spellman. New York: Philosophical Library. 
Pp. xvi, 207. $3.00. 

In order to give precise intellectual content to those much-used phrases 
“human dignity” and “dignity of man,” Father Cronan has explained their 
meaning in terms of Thomistic philosophy. Taking the only absolute measure 
of dignity, God-likeness, he shows that the human person stands at the head 
of creation, that creation is for him; further, that his perfection consists 
in developing this unique God-likeness. Then moving into the field of 
modalities, Father Cronan discusses the web of social relationships through 
which human persons can and must perfect themselves. 

The book is well reasoned and clear; its language is technical and pre- 
supposes a knowledge of Thomistic metaphysics. 

Woodstock, Md. R. J. McNamara, S.J. 


INVALIDATING Laws. By Edward Roelker, $.T.D., J.C.D. Paterson: St. An- 
thony Guild Press. Pp. 197. $3.00. 

In this treatment of a common phenomenon in Church law, the invalidating 
law, certain chapters of which have already appeared in The Jurist, Dr. Roel- 
ker, Professor of Canon Law at the Catholic University of America, thor- 
oughly analyzes the various aspects of his subject. After establishing the 
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nature of these laws and their division with frequent references to canonists 
ancient and modern, the author shows that whereas in Roman Law all 
prohibitory laws were at the same time nullifying, the separation of the legal 
effects of illegality and nullity was the result of an evolution which took 
place within the confines of Canon Law. Persons with power to enact such 
laws are then enumerated and the extent of this power is defined in each 
instance. Further sections of the book deal with the interpretation, identi- 
fication, and obligation in conscience, of invalidating laws. The closing 
chapter discusses judicial processes concerned with declarations of invalidity 
of acts and pleas of nullity against invalid judicial sentences. 

As may be gathered, this is a technical book devoted to an intricate and 
rather abstract question. Certain points are given a more extended treatment 
than seems necessary, and some sections make difficult reading even prescind- 
ing from the subject matter. However this scholarly work should be inter- 
esting and helpful to professional canonists and others interested in the 
science of Canon Law. 


Woodstock, Md. E. T. Dunn, S.J. 
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